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(JULIAN KANT SNATCHED THE MEMORANDUM BOOK OUT OF MY HAND AND FLUNG IT INTO THE FIRE. ] 


A PLAIN GIRL. 


—i— 
CHAPTER XXXI. 


Next day my partner at the su -table 
called, but I did not see him. oo 

Now that I knew him the fact of saying 
“* Not at home ”’ was of no use. 

At cricket matches or polo he always came 
and literally and figuratively sat at my feet. 
Did I walk in the s at Folkestone he was 
sure to be there and join us; wherever I went 
he was my shadow. 

It was no use snubbing him, nor telling 
George how I loathed and detested him. 
George was angry and George was jealous. 

How miserable I was between two fires! 
Goaded on by my father (who at times 
seemed totally to forget that I was a married 
woman and had a husband to account to, and 
he a gentleman of rather fiery temper) to 
keep on terms for the present with his de- 
stroyer, that he might the more easily reach 
him; twitted by George with encouraging 


Colonel Kant, and liking bis most marked 
attentions. 

Between the two of them at times I was 
nearly beside myself. 

One day, so stung was I by George’s little 
sarcastic speeches, that (we were sitting at 
the dinner-table—at dessert) I rose, flung 
my serviette passionately on the ground, and 

id,— 

“Enough of this, George! If you like I 

ill go down on my knees this very minute, 
with the Bible in my hand, and swear to you 
that this earth holds no one I detest so much 
as Colonel Kant! Will you believe me 
then?” 

“But what would be the good of that?” 
he — quite coolly. ‘‘ Deeds, not words, 
are the coin for my money. Next time we 
meet, and he comes bowing up to you, you 
will smile at him, as if, to. quote Byron, there 
was but one beloved face on earth, and that 
was shining on you.” 

“‘T never smile at him!” I said, fiercely. 

‘*You must give him some encouragement 
that answers as well.” 





“None. No one but a madly jealous man 


would dream of even hinting at such a thing. 
I wonder you have such a small mind! [I 
really do wonder at you!” 

“IT wonder too. I won’t deny that I am 
jealous—it’s my nature, I suppose. All or 
nothing, is my motto. I candidly confess 
that I grudge every look or smile you bestow 
on another fellow. I know I’m a fool; but 
it’s because I’m so idiotically fond of you. 
Now, as far as I’m concerned, I might flirt 
till I was grey and bald with other women 
and you would not care a straw—be rather 

leased that I was so well amused. That’s your 

isposition ; the other is, unfortunately, mine. 
One can’t help the natural bent of one’s 
character.” 

“It’s not my disposition,” I cried, flinging 
my arms around his neck with a sudden force 
that took him quite aback. “If I saw you 
flirting, even ever so little, with another 
woman I should feel inclined to kill her, and 
—and it would break my heart! You must 
never do it—never, never, for it’s just the one 
thigg that I could not bear! ”’ 

‘But I’m to bear it?” 





‘* No, and you know you are not in earnest. 
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Would any sane creature compare that miser- 
able man, with his evil face and bandy legs, 
to you?” 

** Ah, well, I don’t know ; women have queer 
tastes; but, as far as you are concerned, you 
won't be able to carry out your good intentions. 
Kant is on the sick list, and Colville is in 
temporary command—a, rare treat!.’’ 

‘It’s so horrible of you, George, to go on 
to me like this,” I said, tearfully; “as if I 
could like him, or as if I would fiirt, even if I 
knew how—which I never, never did, even 
before I was married.” 

‘“« Then, we will say no more about it, Nell,” 
stroking my hair. “I’m a horrible, ill-tem- 
pered, disagreeable fellow, am I not?—and 
you are very sorry you ever saw me, much 
less were such a little goose as to marry me! 
Is not that true?” 

‘* You know it is not; and| qmiy for one 
thing—in which you have n@concern—I 
would be the happiest grt in Engifnd.” 

‘“‘T suppose the one thing in wifich I have 
no concern is the sad misfit Madame Pom- 
padour has made of your new dress ?” 
pinching my ear. “But never mind that; 
get another. Don’t let it prey-om your mind,” 
laughing. 

Little—little did he guess. at what was 
preying on my mind! 

I accepted his version of m: 
an hysterical laugh, and said 
a new gown was the only way 
we kissed there and then, and 

The following morning I was 
on the beagh, basking in: the S 
shine, witha novel im my lap 
parasol ovér my head. 

But I was mot reading. I wasiskaring oui 
dreamily over*the bright, sm glittering 
sea, my eyesymot really seein i 
thoughts oceupied with very g! 

A shadow between me and thesumtand the 
view of a pair of legs in trousege standing 
beside me caused mg to look -I saw 
my father—not dressed in one 
costumes, bufas a gentleman, « 
sat down boldly besid& me, ‘ 

‘“‘T waited till I knew that 












clear. Kerslake has gone-up and 
this boat here effectually ie me from 
prying eyesingthe front. Icha deal 


to say to you that I cannot waite. Matters 
must be settled out of hand:” ba 

“* Yes?” a 

‘Tt plays the mischief, that fellbw being on 
the sick list.” P-had intended you te have had 
it all out with him in your own. house: Now 
he is unable to leave his you must go’ to him. 
Do you understand ?”’ 

‘* Impossible !” I stammered out. 

“Not at all. You know the plan of the 
house well, don’t you? You went over it 
when it was vacant. His smoking-room and 
study, or whatever he calls it, is right in the 
front—the bow window one, at. the head; of 
the stairs. He sits there all the evening aldne, 
smoking cigarettes, and reading vile French 
novels, and sipping absinthe. You shall steal 
up after dark, confront him with the proofs, 
and tell him. that he-had best_ confess. withont 
further delay, or you will deliver him up to 
justice. You must frighten him well, for. our 
proofs are so meagre after so many years that 
our strongest weapon against him must be his 
own guilty conscience.” 

‘* He has.no conscience,” I, said, ‘Has he 
not lived a merry life all these years, as if he 
were the most blameless of mankind? Be- 
sides this, I cannot carry out your plan. I 
will not go into his house. Think of what. 
people would say, think of George! Wait. I 
shall have an opportunity of seeing him else- 
where, We haye waited so long, let us wait a 
little longer.” 

“There is no time to lose. Now—now is 
my chance.; when he is weakened by fever I 
must use every advantage that fate gives me. 
These warm, dusky evenings his hall-door is 
never locked till near midnight; his servants 
are always out. I shall walk over with you 
and sce you safe in. - Karslake is away at 


mess, I know—a big dinner to the general and 
staff; such a chance may not occur again. 
You must seize it; see,” giving me a small, 
neat parcel, ‘‘here are all the proofs. If you 
play your part well, and let him -believe:that 
we have the law at our backs, and that it is 
reaching out its arms. to clutch him, he will 
confess.all.”’ 


“T do not think so. What, and give him- 
self up?” 

‘Not that; he may give jou a written con- 
fession of his guilt, and fly. I don’t ask for 
more. I only ask to be cleared; and who 
knows if by this time to-morrow, if you play 
your cards boldly and well, I may be a free 
man. The very idea makes my brad 
reel!” : 

‘‘ T cannot—cannot goto his house. Domot 
ask me to do that,’ I said. ‘ Think of who 
he is? Personally I have no fear of him, but 
supposing George——”’ ; 

‘You need not suppose ws 
rupted ; “ he will know noshi 
can he? I shall see you safer and 
home. Come; don2ie fait me) * . ate th: 
est aiemene Yoaemeenaye pometin the 
wide: world to dependion but you." «_ 

“Tf it was angéting but that” & 
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said, 
“those 








Why, itis’ to the wlOf the street. 
Don’t forget. cel. .Ohyfere, are some 


ladies onspenk to you, and I ene 
but I dép upyonj Nell, and #emember 
past tent” 


wringing my Hands. “I’m : 
wret@hed people, too, who are und | & 
oni It wil] be discovered so . sure 
: fies 

ae can it? I guaranieme jg . 
safety., Sib half-past ten shall 
throw at your dra m window, 
and you: be ready, to¥ pany me, 


imessin your hands. Before: I go one word, 

ust Tbe the one to denounce him? Would 
it not come better from you, his victim ? Why 
should you not goin and lay the proofs of his 
guilt: before him ?”’ 

“Ts this how you would serve me at the 
eleventh moment?” he said, grasping my 


y: 

‘No, no; J’m going—if there is no other 
way ? ” 

‘‘ There is no other way. Were I to present 
myself he would have me turned out by the 
— as a burglar, asa felon, as a ticket-of- 
eave man. You forget that. Now you are 
different. He cannot turn you out—there is 
no black mark against your name.. He must 
| listen to you, and he will fear you. Here we 
‘age. Go in; Be brave, be prudent, be pitiless,” 
pushing back the door as he spoke. “I'll wait 
outside.’’ : 

I was now in a large hall, lit 


Sele cay how un tee 


making no noise on the seft, deep 
the top there were two doors— 
me was the furthest... I turned the 
went softly in: Hé-I sought was 
an easy chair, with his: back” to 
a eee lamp, absorbed: in 
2a yellow back. was 
oe, 












The remainder ofthe day was one of the .Sxpected 





“= wretched I neg ae A iw 
Jeorge , Omemy pale, haggard age. 
pearance, and no wonder. My nerves. wenee| 
complain Santee heart beat: 

Fad on & mill; Soong ited 

jump : ; ; 

T a kind of deadly faseination. 
for me. I watched itt ily in» 
presenos; and'uni y. 
kissing me: went, I felt i 
after him, i 


my father; but, as I stood. 


sit down and wait for t 

I fetched a long grey~eloak to» cover my: 
white dress ; I laid it and‘the parceFonachair 
beside me, and I took up @ novel, and tried to 
read. 

What a farce! I tried to work, but my 
trembling fingers only pricked each other with 
the needle. Even this sultry night—a night 
when the heat was almost; tropical—I was. as: 
cold a ice. * 

This sort of thing would never: do, said, 
suddenly beginning to pace the room,. If I 
cannot carry out my part. boldly and. bravely 
I had best leave it alone. 

As I measured the room from end. to end L 
ran my thoughts over the whole tragedy. I 
refreshed my ebbing courage with a good long 
look atthat black: picture, and its presentation 
to my mind’s eye had an,excellent.effect, 

I was quite ready for anything, when I heard 
a faint patter of pebbles on the;window. IL 
quickly caught up and put on my, cloak, 
drawing the hood over my head, and, snatch- 
ing up the parcel, ran. downstairs, hy oe the 
hall-door, and stepped out into the hot, calm 
night. , 

As. I shut the door very gently I was.joined 
by a figure, and a voice said,— 

‘“ Punctual, as usual, Nell,I see, and in the 
very nick of time. I have watched his. man, 
servant steal out to a beerhouse ; the door is:on 
the latch, and he is alone. You can,see his 
shadow on the blind.” 

“Father,” I said, ‘I’m going, and in. going 





the door bang, the, cli » of hoofs;. and he: | 
was gone, and now I hadjnothing to do- but 





have come tor tell you something that may 
ag x are-surprised,”’ 

sat down ed mewith a cool, 
: Tam the daughter, tisionly. child, of Ellen 
and Philip Deane.” I sayehis countenance 


change at once, his look. of gallantry vanish ; 
his: eyes blinked quickly, his lower lip 
trembled, ‘You can see that I resemble 
my mother,” I proceeded. 

‘But, good gracious! my dear young lady, 
what has this got to do.with me?” 

‘“‘ Merely that. you will.comprehend I am the 
natural instrument to bring you to justice.” 

“ She is mad! the poor girl is demented! ”’ 
he said, looking at the lamp with a smile, but 
that a forced one. 

“No, Lam quite sane. Ichave:proofs that 
will go far to provetoa jury that-you,. Julian 
Kant, are the: murderer:of Mr. Sim.” 

As I uttered this he half-started up in his 
chair, and muttered. an oath: his 
breath. 

“ Do. you, know'this 2’. I. s@id;. suddenly 
shaking) out. the, white overcoat: 
will out, you see.” 

“ Where did you get it?” heasked; quite off 


his qrerd, 

‘* Where you hidit.after the crime ;and such 
was. your state.of mind, and no-wonder, that 
+ you forgot. where you had put it. Many and 
many.a time-you searched for itin.vain. It 


was. found, stuffed into the hollow of} a. willow 
on ins no et em > mare 

‘But. why s , you. suppose it is 
mine?. What nonsense: is this? You are out 
of. your.senses!.’’ he cried, fiercely. 





I’m putting my name, and honour, and hap- 


“No more than you are,” I returned, 


“ Murder, 
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firmly; ‘‘and I havesome other things to show 
ou. Lhave-sufficient proof to hang you—you 
who have let my father suffer for your crime, 
you wretch, you cowardly, wicked villain! ’’ 

“ «These heroics are capital! You would 
make your fortune on the stage, Mrs.. Kars- 
lake,” he said, but his: voice trembled, his 
colour was livid, his whole attitude rigid, as 
of one suddenly. stricken with some sudden 
terror. 

It did not escape me, and keeping my eyes 
intently fastened on» his, I slowly produced 
the cigar-case. 

‘‘ ¥ou know this: also, I conclude, and this, 
too,” now holding out the little :emorandum 
book. 

The very sight of this was conclusive. He 
sank slowly. downinto his chair, clutched its 
two arms with: his:claw-like twitching fingers, 
and glared'at it:as though it were some awful, 
supernatural speetacle. He made no attempt 
to speak, butihe breathed hard; and his features: 
worked convulsively—guilt. was written on 
every line. ? 

“ You seé I hold proofs; I:know all as well 
as if I had: seen: you do it with my own eyes. 
You met that: miserable man it that lonely 
lane; you shot him with the: gun he carried ; 
you dragged his dead body into temporary 
concealment: behing some! dead furze 
bushes; and; taking off your blood-stained 
coat, contaiming your: booty-——these,’’ hold- 
ing ont the b.@ U’s—you hid them; and 
returned: at: fall “'to. mess. You 
lost a shirtstud: in: the seuffle, which, lackily 
for you, though found»was lostiagain. At the 
deadvof’ night«you- returned stealthily to the 
scene of yourverime, dragged the body to the 
nearest: bog hole,. andisank it) with a stone to 
its feet; then you:felt at last that you were a 
freeman. Your-debts were cancelled, ruin no 
longer stared.at:you with her ugly face; there 
was no need to:sell:-your-commission, and your 
unfortunate scapegoat, Philip Deane, bore all 
the outward burden of the crime. He was 
sent to penal servitude; and you, having no 
conscience to disturb you, were happy and 
prosperous for twenty long years. But your 
leaseisout ; your days of peace and'security 
are over. Justice, though leaden-footed, over- 
takes. criminals atilast. She has:but to reach 
her hand now and take you.”’ 

“‘ Who)says so, mad: woman ?” 

‘‘E.do; and unless you write out a full con- 
fession—which 'alome- can save you from the 
callows—and, fly the country, shall not-spare 

Ou’? 

I had worked myself up to the highest: pitch 
of excitement ; my words came hurrying-over 
one another. I was panting, breathless; when 
I stopped; but, I had said too mach, I had 
spoken too.long; I had given the man: before 
me time to.think, to collect: his senses; and re- 
cover fromthe shock—to make:plans.. 

He rose unexpectedly and wrenched the 
little memorandum-book out of my hand, 
flung it into the fire—for, warm as it was, his 
foreign’ blood required more heat—and ‘put ing 
his foot upon it, pressed it down into the 
heart of the embers. - 

I made.a.desperate dash at it ; even with my 
bare, fingers-would:I have. pulled if out of the 
fire—it was-the.-hingeon which my whole: case 
hung, nvy most precious proof ofall! I fun 
myself: madly on my’ knees: on: the rug an 
snatehed at the kindling leaves, bunt it was:un- 
availing. A man; be he ever so thim and 
meagre and bandy-legged and contemptible, in 
physique.is stronger than a woman. He bent 
over.me and held my hands tightly ; a. 
them like steel. I could not scream, and I had 
the. unspeakable agony of beholding my most 
precious memorandum-book.consumed . before 
my eyes; leaf by leaf, and then the binding 
was licked up, by those hateful-flames, and it 
was all gone, 

‘Checkmate; you young fiend,’ he said. 
‘T have drawn your sting now. Begone, and 
do your worst,’’ thrusting my hands from him 
with a roughj.quick movement, ‘I defy you, 
you lunatic! ” 


“] shall have the wholeicase opened up; I 





shall get more proofs. I shall haunt you, 
dog you, as long as I live. I shall bring it 
home to you yet,” I gasped out in quick, jerky 
sentences. ‘I shall never rest as long as I 
live, or as long as you live ; for you did it—you 
admited as much.” 

“Supposing that I did? You cannot touch 
me,” he said, with a look of indescribable 
triumph that a very devil might have envied. 
‘* You are powerless now, defeated, and you 
know it. You came here to denounce me as a 
criminal and have failed, and have put your- 
self into my power. What will people say 
when they know that pretty Mrs. Karslake 
took advantage of her husband’s absence to 
honour me with.a visit—alone, in my own 
house at twelve o’clock at night? See what a 
weapon you have placed in my hands, you 
pretty tigress ; and fa really jealous husband 


‘walks this earth hisname is George Karslake. 


Yourmother scorned me, I punished her ; you 
have defied me, attacked me, denounced me, you 
foolish creature, with your wild eyes and 
tragedy airs and proofs. I shall destroy you. 
I shall make such use of this visit of yours, 
and turn it to such excellent account, that you 
will be driven—nay, hounded—out of decent 
society, thrust with horror from your home; 
and you will spend the remainder of your days 
in solitary squalor, bitterly rueing the evil 
moment when you dared to brave Julian 
Kant.” He paused breathless, and wiped his 


‘lips. 


He was the master of the position now with 
a vengeance, Truly—truly I had come for 
wool, and was going home shorn! What chance 
had I~an impulsive, excitable, young woman 
of twenty—against this miscreant of more than 
double my age, one hundred times my ex- 
perience, and with a fund of inexhaustile 
villainy to. back him up-—who had not stuck 
at murder—who would stick at nothing? I 
stood and looked at him with, doubtless, all 
the hate, the loathing, I felt towards: him 
shining in’ my eyes, and he repaid my glance 
with one of amused, lazy contempt, changing 
into one of cruel threat. 

“Imagine a child like you thinking that she 
would get the better of a man like me!” and 
he laughed, ‘‘ You are like your:mother—but 
handsomer. All the same, you shall pay 
dearly for this night’s work.”” Ashespoke he 
reached out-a long hand and seized my locket, 
which hung round my neck, and giving the 
chain’ a) quick, cruel jerk broke it off, and 
appropriated’ my ornement, which he pro- 
ceeded to open, saying, ‘‘ Ah—er—capital 
likeness of Harsiake perhaps erring on the 
side‘of flattery. I shall say that you pressed it 
on me as a gage d'amour.” So saying he err J 
slipped it into’ the pocket of his loose blac 
velvet: jacket, and’ I stood speechless—aghast 
at his wickedness. ‘‘The game is up, you 
see, and had better go,” he continued, with a 
hatefal smile. 

Icould‘do no good im lingering, I under: 
stood that. My attempt had failed—had re- 
coiled on myself, I had done my best; shaken 
my bogie in his face—he had burnt it! I 
had threatened him, and he had merely 
laughed at me. I pulled my hood over my 
face, and went to the door, saying, in a steady 
voice, the last word,— 

“ You escape me now, and I cannot say that 
I leave you to your conscience, for you have 
none! But I know that some day I shall 
reckon’ with you yet—some day you will 
standin my father’s place, and our name will 
be cleared, and yours will be held up to 
universal execration.” 

He said nothing in reply to this. I see 
him now, as I saw him then—standing, with 
one hand:on the table, the other on his heart, 
smiling malignantly, and bowing profoundly. 
I closed the door on the hateful spectacle, and 


ewent softly out. I stole halfway downstairs, 


and there they had a landing and went in 
another direction. As I turned the corner my 
horrified' eyes fell on two officers who were 
standing together right under the lamp in the 
hall, talking very earnestly in a low-voice. 
They had on their forage caps and coats, and 





one of them held in his hand quite a little 
sheaf of blue regulation. envelopes. The 
flutter of my dress caused one to look up. It 
was Mr. Jervis, and probably something in the 
amazed expression of his face caused the other 
to turn round—he was George! 

At first, I am sure, he did not realise that 
the woman he saw stealing down Colonel 
Kant’s staircase was me—Nellie, his wife! 
but after a full moment’s steady stare he 
grasped that awful fact. 

I still stood half-way down, uncertain what 
to do. I dared not go back; I dared not go 
forward. Was ever any young woman caught 
in such a terrible predicarnent—in such a 
trap? 

At last George spoke in, oh! such a quiet, 
far-away kind of voice. 

“You had better come down, and I will 
take you home.” 

Thus invited, I humbly crept to the foot of 
the stairs, pulled my hood still further over 
my face, and without a word followed him out 
of the door, down the steps, across the road, 
into our own house, and up into the drawing- 
room. Oh! that I had never left it! I followed 
with mechanical steps, somehow as a dog 
follows its owner, he walked straight before 
me; never once looked back, until he closed 
the door upon us in our own sitting-room. 

What was he going to do ?—was he going to 
kill me? Frightened as I had been during 
my téte-d-téte with Colonel Kant, I was now 
even more afraid of George. I was stricken 
with very pardonable terror, and trembled 
from head to foot as I looked at his counte- 
nance, transformed with wrath and scorn ; his 
face working with passion—a passion too fearful 
even to find the ordinary relief of speech. 

{te went over and stood by the mantelpiece, 
whilst I took off my grey cloak, laid it on a 
chair, and waited with panting heart for the 
storm—waited for the blow to fall, the storm 
to burst. 





CHAPTER XXXII. 


Arter a truly awful pause he spoke, with a 
visible effort, and this:is what he said,— 

‘““T would not have believed it had I not seen 
it with my own eyes; no, not if my best friend 
had gone down on his.knees and sworn it to 
me, for I trusted: you too well. Yet I might 
have known that the daughter of a man who 
betrayed and murdered his friend in cold 
blood would have—for these things are in the 
blood—but little scruple in betraying her 
husband.” 

He spoke in a hard, concentrated tone. I 
dared not move. I was already crushed by 


the agitation and emotion of that other terrible. 


interview. I could only sit and listen, as if 
turned into stone. 

“TI might have known that a girl so ready 
and bold at escaping ftom one marriage, so 
excellent an actress even in a market-place, 
86 quick of resource, 86 Accomplished at ex- 
cuses, would soon tire of a quiet, hum-drum, 
domestic life like ours. That fable about the 
headache was, I now see, an excuse to meet 
him ; that apparent, and, indeed, openly ex- 
pressed, abhorrence was a. mere blind; and 
oh! how blind I have been. And to wreck 
her home for such a man, of all men!”’ 

Here George threw himself into a chair, 
laid his arms on the table, and buried his 
head in them. I believe he wept; and, iet 
me tell you, that it is a fearful experie=ce’ to 
see ® man cry. 

Still I sat petrified. I dared not speak. 1 
could not if I would ; the power of expression 
had gone from me. I felt as if I were a 
spectator looking on at scenes in my own life— 
dream-scenes, much too terrible to be true. I 
would awake, and it would all be as before. It 
was nothing but a hideous nightmare. 

*“T don’t know what to do with you,’’ he 
said, at last, staring at me very hard. “I 
feel half inclined to kill you and myself into 
the bargain.” i 

And he stood up, and made a quick step 
towards the door. My very blood ran ice in 
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my veins. I have a natural fear of death, and 
I knew instinctively that he was making for 
his revolver, but he paused. Better thoughts 
prevailed, and he began walking about the 
room, talking to himself in broken snatches. 

“What have I to live for? My life is 
ruined ! More fool I to trust a woman—another 
woman. Was not one enough? But this— 
this is too awful!” suddenly clenching his 
hands. ‘“‘ What can I do with you, you miser- 
able, infatuated, wicked, false creature (to me) ? 
I might divorce you; but no, I’d rather die 
than see our old name dragged through the 
mire for the amusement of a gaping public. 
I’ll keep my disgrace to myself, and bear it if 
I can! Jervis will be silent. He and Tare the 
only two. As to Kant himself’—I thought 
of his threats of the locket and shuddered— 
“I shall kill him. There will be some 
consolation in that. His papersarein. Yes, 
we might cross to Boulogne and have it out 
there. I'll go and see about itnow. No time 
to lose, as we are off in the morning.” 

And without another word he went out of 
the room, first taking the key out of the door, 
and then deliberately locking mein. He was 
absent half-an-hour, and I still sat where he 
had left me, rigid as any graven image. It 
was nearly one o’clock when I once more 
heard his quick steps coming across the 
street in the still night, and then across the 
hall, then upstairs, ~ 

** Kant is ill, very ill,” he said to me, “‘ quite 
unconscious—in a fit. He is liable to fits. 
This dropped out of his pocket,” he added, 
holding up my locket, with his feelings 
evidently under difficult restraint. 

I looked at it and at him with a gaze of 
inexpressible, steadfast despair. What was I 
now, but as it were a leaf upon the wild waves 
of fate. 

‘I thought there were no surprises left for 
me,”’ he said, ** but I was mistaken. I would 
not have believed that you, abandoned as you 
are, would have actually bestowed my 
portrait, my first gift, upon your lover.” 

He looked at me now, white with hate, and 
scorn, and fury. 

‘* You do well to say. nothing,” he added, 
after a long silence, during which the clock 
with the cathedral chime struck half-past one. 
‘‘Indeed, what can you say?’’ fiercely. 
‘‘ Facts too eloquently speak for you.” 

‘*T can say much,” I said, “if you will but 
hear me. Every convict has a right to be 
heard. Oh!—— 

Now driven out of my senses by the blast of 
this terrible calamity I would cast my pro- 
mise to the winds. I must, or I should go 
mad. I would tell him all. 

He looked at me as’ I spoke—in a low and 
trembling voice—as if I was some reptile that 
had been gifted with speech. I rose, and 
made an effort to approach him, but he 
pushed me rudely, roughly away, saying,— 

‘Don’t come near me, not within yards of 
me.” 

He drew away as if my presence was 
pollution, and I felt a sense of burning 
humiliation, undeserved truly, but equally 
painful. 

‘‘ Say what you have to say and be quick,” 
he said. 

‘* Appearances are fearfully against me, I 
know, but—but I am innocent,’’I said, ina 
faint tone. 

“Tell me no more lies!” he interrupted, 
fiercély. ‘ You have enough to answer for 
already.” 

“Tam innocent. I swear it to you on my 
knees!” I cried, suddenly, dropping into that 
hamble attitude. ‘ 

‘‘Spare yourself the trouble; spare your 
dress and the carpet. I would not believe you— 
no, not if it was your last breath. You 
offered to me the same oath not later than 
yesterday, to the bolstering up of your assur- 
ance thas he was the man you hated more 
than any one in the world ; and yet to-night— 
at midnight—I find you in his house, alone, 
stealing downstairs.” 





He stopped as if the very words choked 

him. 
‘* You insult me by your suspicions,’’ I said, 
as boldly asI could. ‘I hate and detest that 
wicked man more than ever. To clear myself 
I must break faith with one who trusted me; 
but it is better to do that than lie under 
such dreadful suspicions, I am in a great 
strait.” 

“* Go on—go on—get it over, this breach of 
faith,” hesaid, with cutting sharpness. “ Why 
should you not py other people as well as 
me? Put us all on the same footing.” 

I paid no attention to this taunt; but cling- 
“<—" the back of a chair to steady myself, I 
said,— 

‘* My father is alive. He did not die; his 
death was reported by mistake. He came 
home, and I saw him often near the Castle. 
He was Tom Kelly, the stone-breaker—he 
wore those goggles asa blind. It was him I 
went to meet on the Hythe-road.”’ 

- i to-night ?’’ interrupted George, 
steraly. 

“No, to-night I went to do my duty—to 
carry out his wishes, and to denounce Colonel 
Kant as the real murderer of Mr. Sim!” 

I spoke pretty steadily, but I was trembling 
from head to foot. 

‘** You are not merely bad, but you are stark 
staring mad,” said George, in a tone of sullen 
surprise, 

“Tam not. I had proofs, found in a hovel 
near the spot years after.” 

“What proofs?’’ demanded this stern, 
merciless accuser. 

“ A coat that Colonel Kant wore, a pouch, 
and a book, in which his losses to Mr. Sim 
were entered —thousands—and the only 
proof of his gambling debts to Mr. Sim.” 

“And where are these proofs,as you call 
them? Show them to me.” 

‘‘Alas! I cannot. I took them to that 
wretch, thinking that the sight of them, the 
knowledge of their being in existence, would 
tell upon his fears; but he is too hardened,” 
and I stopped, choked. 

“So I should fancy,” ironically. “And 
where are they ?”’ 

“ He kept them,” I replied, in a faint tone. 

‘And the locket also—was that another 
proof ?’’ 

‘“Were youin my place I would be more | 
generous to you,” I said, with a glow of 
passion. “Say and think what you please, 
my father is innocent. All I did was for his 
sake.” 

‘Innocent! and yet he was tried, and found 
guilty and sent across the seas, As innocent 
as you are!”’ 

‘‘T accept the simile—as innocent as J am— 
and some day our innocence will shine forth 
as the noonday sun. I have told you the 
pure truth, and nothing but the truth.” 

“Why did not your father confront Kant 
pee if he is the innocent sufferer you make 
out?” 

‘Because he is only a ticket-of-leave. He 
is not on the footing that gives him a chance 
of speaking man to man.” 

‘And you thought you would try what a 
— a young and pretty woman, could 

oO ” 

“I did. George,” I urged, imploringly, “do 
you, will you believe me?” 

“‘No, never again, The whole thing—the 
story is too wildly improbable for Mun- 
chausen. For brilliant inventiveness you 
have no equal. Your audacity of assertion, 
unfounded assertion, would make a very 
Cretan blush. Proofs you talk of, but produce 


-none. Ihatealiar! From this time hence- 


forth for ever you and I are strangers, re- 
member that! I shall, for the sake of my 
family, keep this terrible business as quiet as 
Ican. I not divorce you.” 

“* Because you could not!” I interrupted, 
angrily. 

“Not divorce you, nor cast you adrift to 
drag my name through the mud at your 
pleasure. I shall leave you under my mother’s 
care, having made a true statement of the ' 





case to your poor foolish uncle. My mother 
shall be your jailer. Prepare yourself from 
this day forth for a life of seclusion anda 
career of penance.” 

ay pe. «9 ten times rather die than live 
with her,’’ I cried, passionately. 

‘* You can please yourself about that by-and- 
by, but live with her you shall. Who would 
take you under their roof ?—not your uncle, not 
your grandmother. I am responsible for you 
still. I choose to be so, though I now loathe 
and despise you, as a snake that I have 
nourished in my bosom unawares, a snake 
that bears my name. For that one reason I 
would save appearances and muzzle Mrs. 
Grundy.” 

“And you—where will you live?” 

“The further from you the better, and I 
shall soon have my wish gratified, We are 
under orders for Af istan, the seat of war. 
We sail on Wed: Be Perhaps, in fact the 
odds are, that I shall be killed in action, or die 
of fever. Cheer up, I’m not as strong as I 
look, and then you will be at liberty to marry 
Colonel Kant—if he will have you!” 

“Do you not fear,” I said, now starting to 
my feet, ‘“‘ that believing me to be such a 
wicked woman these taunts of yours may 
tempt me to kill you?” 

I stood looking at him fiercely till the cold 
a of geen pervaded my burning, — 
rain. He was going—going in anger. I cou 
not clear myself, strive as I would. What he 
said might, nay, such was my fate, was sure 
to occur. Hate and despise me, loathe me, 
taunt me as he liked, I could not endure to lose 
him. I was about to do so—I knew I should 
never see him again. I stretched out my 
hands, but he made an angry and derisive 
gesture. That is the last thing I remember. 
Nature, overwrought by all I had gone through 
during this never-to-be-forgotten evening, suc- 
cumbed, and I believe that I fell at.his feet in 

a dead faint. 
(Te be continued.) 








Prive is increased by ignorance. Those 
assume the most that know the least. 


Prrvvian Rexics.—Enterprising men might 
sagt pin en money in Peru by baying 
7. intings and antique silver plate, of 
which the fpawnshops are full. The aristo- 
cracy are compelled to have bread, even if they 
go without meat and butter, and as their in- 
comes have been cut off by the war and the 
revolution that has been going on since, they 
trade on small margins with Mr. Isaacs and 
Mr. Jacobs, who do not seem to have felt the 
financial distress. The rarest sort of old plate 
can be Hs its weight in on coin, and 
genuine old paintings areas plenty as peas. 
Relics of the Incas are also cheap, as collectors 
have to sell them to live. It is still fashionable 
to go on resurrection expeditions, to dig in the 
Inca burying-grounds for mummies and things 
which were placed in their graves. The Incas 
had the same mode of preserving the dead as 
the ancient Egyptians, and in each grave were 
placed articles of decoration as well as utensils 
required by the spirits to set up housekeeping 
in the happy land. Rings, and other ornaments 
of gold and silver, cups and platters of both 
metals made in quaint designs, copper articles, 
strings of beads, weaving and cooking appa- 
ratus, water-jugs,.pots and jars, and all sorts 
of things, were always in the graves, as 
well as weapons of war and other curiosities 
that interest antiquarians nowadays. Anyone 
can dig up all the relics he wants hiring a 
couple of men and going out into the ruins 
which cover the whole country along the coast. 
There are millions of graves yet untouched. 
The most curious things are mummies’ eyes— 
pe eyeballs—which are usually to be 
‘ound in the graves, if one is careful in digging. 
The Incas had a way of preserving the eyes of 
the dead from decay—some which 
modern science cannot onmypedeandt and the 


eyeballs make very pretty settings for pins. 


hey are yellow, and hold light like an opaly 
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YOUTHFUL HOPES. 


Tue hopes of youth, how bright they shine! 
What beauties they unfold! 

The charms that in their forms combine, 
How pleasing to behold ! 

A thousand lovely shapes they take, 
A thousand smiles they wear, 

And to our buoyant hearts they make 
This world more sweet and fair. 


For us the fitful future shows 
A prospect filled with light; 
We see no wrecks, no stalking woes, 
The radiant scene to blight ; 
For oft its risks the roses hide 
In fatal ambuscade, 
And evils lurking undescried 
Fall on the hope betrayed. 


Oh, beating hearts of sunny youth, 
Think not the charming view 

Is one alone of joy and truth, 
Of peace and ease for you! 

‘These hopes that in your future rise 
Will fade in coming days, 

If, following them, ye are not wise 
To walk in virtue’s ways. 


Though some may fall, the best will live, 
The upright life to cheer ; 
And better, holier comfort give 
To every fleeting year. 
For youthful hopes wear softer grace 
When touched by passing time, 
As flashing eyes and glowing face 
Grow gentler past their prime. 
D. B. W. 








WANTED AN HEIRESS. 


10 
CHAPTER XXII.—(continued.) 


** My daughter will be sorry to lose her little 
protegde,” Mr, Massey said, graciously. ‘ The 
‘child’s winning ways have rendered her a 
general favourite. She is at Woodlands, our 
place in the country now, but she shall be 
sent for at once, and handed over to you, Mr. 
—ah—Eyre. Since you are her lawful pro- 
tector we must not contest your superior 
claims,’’ 

“While I acknowledge and feel deepl 
grateful for the kindness you have di eos 

. towards the orphan, I cannot permit her to 
be maintained at your expense any longer,” 


oo Richard, y. 
He belonged to that class of men who can 
neither give nor take a favour gracefully. 

“I wish to thank you on my own behalf 
and my brother’s also. But for your inter- 
vention the child might have been sent to the 
nearest workhouse.” 

“* I require no thanks,” said the financier, 


Perha he felt how little he deserved them 
—how slow Richard Eyre would have been to 
Offer them had he but known all. 

. I believe the clothes and a locket that the 
child was wearing when brought ashore have 


been carefully put aside for p of identi- 
fication, but my daughter will able to tell 


you more about them. Gwendoline, my dear, 
Mr. Richard Eyre. I fear when you learn his 
errand you will not accord him a very warm 
welcome.”’ 

Gwendoline, who had entered the room in 
answer to her father’s summons, recognised 
the likeness qunting between the brothers at 
& glance, and wondered what ible com- 
‘bination of circumstances 


brought | then fell in dire confasion. 


explained Birdie’s parentage to her, and 
hinted at the desirability of restoring her to 
the friends who were waiting to receive her. 

“My poor, little motherless Birdie!” ex- 
claimed Gwendoline, sadly. ‘The separa- 
tion will break her heart. She is so warmly 
attached to us, so happy and contented, will 
you not consent to leave her with us, Mr. 
Eyre? Since youand your brother, Doctor 
Eyre, are both bachelors, you cannot want her 
so very much. She would only be in the 
way.” 

Richard smiled at this naive assertion. 
Gwendoline’s rare beauty had dazzled him, 
cynic and woman-hater though he prided 
himself upon being. Nevertheless, he had no 
intention of allowmg the Masseys to keep his 
sister’s child any longer. 

“T think, with all due deference to your 
opinion, Miss Massey, she had better come to 
us at once,” he replied, with unusual suavity. 
“She belongs to us beyond a doubt, and we 
are anxious to do the best we can for her 
under the sad circumstances. Were she to 
remain with you any longer she would only 
feel the loss of your care and affection—for 
which I can never thank you sufficiently—far 
more severely later on.” 

So Birdie was sent for, and arrived at the 
Laurels in the course of a day or two, bliss- 
fully ignorant of the change of abode in store 
for her. 

When Gwendoline informed her of it— 
amidst a shower of tears and kisses—Birdie 
expressed herself extremely dissatisfied with 
the new arrangement. She cried lustily at 
the idea of losing Gwendoline, and regarded 
her unknown uncles and the ruffians who 
wished to get rid of the babes in the wood as 
one and the same. 

‘“‘ Birdie must be a good girl, and try to love 
them even more than she loves Gwendoline,” 
said that young lady, after correcting the 
above-mentioned mistake. ‘‘They will be 
kind to her, and she must do as they tell her 
in everything.” 

“Birdie won't,” was the sobbing reply, 
and Gwendoline mingled her tears with the 
child’s. It was hard to makeher unlearn the 
lesson of love so gently taught, to give her into 
the keeping of people who personally cared no- 
thing for her. 

Her pretty frocks and expensive toys were 
carefully packed up, together with the gold 
locket and the clothes she had worn on leaving 
the wreck. It only remained to hand her over 
to her relatives, who were not slow in coming 
to claim her. 

Vincent Eyre accompanied his brother on 
this occasion, partly to tender his thanks in 
person, partly to have the painful pleasure of 
seeing and speaking to Gwendoline again. 
“Do you know anything of these Masseys ?”’ 
Richard had‘asked, abruptly, when acquainting 
his brother with the Boca very made at 
Shingleton. 

*T have met them several times in society,” 
Vincent had answered, quietly, without the 
faintest show of emotion or interest. Not for 
worlds would he have disclosed to his brother 
that Gwendoline Massey was the woman upon 
whom he had bestowed his love. Richard 
would only have been sarcastic at his expense, 
and he could not afford to bare his one cherished 
memory to the mocking gaze of another, 

He was prepared to take a deeper interest 
in Beryl’s chi 4 since;Gwendoline had nurtured 
and cared for the poor little waif in sweet 
womanly pity. He was not inclined to re- 
sent any favour of her giving, or to love her 


the less by reason of the pain she had caused 


Their eyes met in one long inquiring glance, 
: That glance was 


Richard Eyre to the Laurels. Surely he had | sufficient to assure Gwendoline that Vincent 


Eyre still loved her; while she, like a true 


not com bassad: Vincent’ 
oo oN dae ra woman, could not help ene interested ix 


behalf? In that case her father would not 
have sent for her, she reflected swiftly, 


the man who had once asked 


er to become 


neither would his bearing towards the yo his wife. payee 

man have been so friendly and Fe ea “ She is very like poor Beryl,’’ said Vincent, 
‘The tears sprang to her soft blue eyes when 

Richard and Percival Massey between them 








as he took the reluctant child in his arms. 


“ Since you have given her the names of Birdie, 


Miss Massey, I shall never call her by any 
other.” 

‘What, may Iask—what do you propose doing 
with her?” faltered Gwendoline, wistfully 
regarding her little pet. 

“*My landlady has promised to look after 
her for the present,” he rejoined, “ till we can 
hear of a good school for her. Dick can’t take 
her—a baby in chambers would be so dread- 
fully out of place.’ 

* Will you let me know where the school is 
situated, that I may go to see her sometimes?” 
continued Gwendoline, bestowing a last kiss 
on Birdie’s lips. ‘I’m afraid she won’t be 
at all hapey there at first.’ 

“You shall see her as often as you please,” 
said Vincent, trying hard to avoid meeting 
those blue eyes again. They shook his firm, 
resolute manhood to its centre. 

Before leaving the Laurels the brothers 
shook hands with Percival Massey and 
thanked him warmly for the kindness dis- 
played towards the child. 

Oh, profound irony of hrfman unconscious- 
ness, that permits us to smile on when one we 
love more than life is lying motionless in 
death at a distance from us; that suffers us to 
grasp the hand of our worst foe in complete 
ignorance of the evil rankling and festering 
towards us in his heart! 

Birdie gave the young men— unused as 
they were to children—a fair share of trouble. 
She cried and sobbed for the whole of the first 
day, obstinately refusing to be comforted, 
pitifully requesting to be taken back to 
Gwendoline. 

Richard Eyre, whose stock of patience was 
but small, retreated to the quiet of his 
chambers in disgust, more bent upon re- 
maining a bachelor than ever, leaving Vincent 
and his landlady to look after the little 
termagant. 

She fell asleep at last upon the hearth-rug, 
her long lashes glued to her rosy cheeks, her 
round white limbs thrown about in the grace 
ful abandon of childhood. 

‘* Poor little soul, she has had a trying day,” 
said Vincent, compassionately, stooping down 
and kissing the lips that Gwendoline had 
pressed only that morning. 





CHAPTER XXII, 

‘So that little ruse I recommended you to 
try proved a failure ?’’ 

The speaker was Paul Welford, the place 
that fairy bower of delight his office. 

The attendant sprite or fairy, otherwise 
the office boy, was standing on his head just 
outside the closed door, in proud emulation of 
an acrobat, viewed from the sixpenny seats 
at Sanger’s circus only the previous night. 

He would have been listening at the key- 
hole, but for a bad habit of breathing hard 
that had more than once betrayed his pre- 
sence there, and won him a thrashing from 
his employer. 

Paul Welford, as he addressed his visitor, 
scrutinised him coolly, noting each minute 
change that had taken place in his tone and 
general bearing since their last interview. 

“Yes, it failed,” said Arthur Joscellyn, 
answering the other’s remark with a slight 
tinge of hauteur. Paul Welford was no 
longer absolutely necessary to him ; he could 
afford to keep him at arm’s length, and he 
hardly cared for so much familiarity between 
them. 

Weakly bad, Joscellyn’s finer mental 
calibre yet revolted against the comparative 
coarseness of thought and expression that 
characterised the bill-discounter’s son. 

“Miss Massey is so extremely fond of you, 
then, that she refuses to give you up in spite 
of your retended poverty, your fictitious 
liabilities,’ sneered Welford. ‘‘Upon my 
word, Joscellyn, you ought to feel flattered. 
Ninety-nine men out of a hundred would have 
pa | their freedom through making use of 
such a pretext to the woman they no longer 
wished to marry. Few daughters of Eve are 





willing to plump for Cupid. As a rule, they 
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prefer splitting their vote between Cupid and 
Mammon, the rival candidates,” 

“Tn devising this plan we failed to take 
into account the unswerving constancy, the 
love existing apart from all considerations of 
rank and wealth, that a noble-minded woman 
frequently possesses,’ replied Arthur Jos- 
cellyn, coldly. “I could hardly expect you 
to remember such things. I ought to have 
borne them in*mind myself. Had I done so, 
I should not have stooped to commit what I 
now regard as a very base action.” 

‘In other words, you have decided to marry 
the heiress rather than tell her to her face 
that you have been deceiving her all along,” 
retorted Paul Welford, with an insolent 
laugh. 

He. was, out of temper, and when a common- 
place man loses his temper his superficial 
refinement is blown to the four winds; the 
rough grains of the wood shows through the 
thin coating of varnish, 

“TI shall not venture to trifle with Miss 
Massey’s affections again, if that is what you 
mean,” said Arthur Joscellyn, angrily. ‘‘Our 
marriage will take place at the appointed time 
since—other means having failed—I could 
only. avoid it by a brutal frankness, a process 
of disillusion and self-accusation not to be 
entertained for a moment. Perhaps, in the 
long run, I shall be as happy as the majority 
of married men. Let us regard the subject as 
finally disposed of, never to be alluded to 
again, if you please. I have brought you the 
remainder of your money, for which you will 
be kind enough to give me a receipt. Our 
business relations terminate to-day, and..I 
trust they will never be resumed.” 

Although he did not love her it gave Arthur 
Joscellyn actual pain to discuss Gwendoline 
Massey with such a man as Paul Welford. It 
was like dragging some fair, gracious’ saint, 
with all the devout, loving, legendary lore 
encircling her, down from her saan ep to be 
insulted and mocked at by a freethinker of 
the worst type. 

Paul Welford’s low, sordid standard of 
morality rendered him incapable of under- 
standing or appreciating the purity of Gwen- 
doline’s motives. 

‘You are very anxious to drop the connec- 
tion,’”” remarked the latter, sarcastically, 
chafing under Joscellyn’s changed tone. “ If 
my remarks Haye annoyed you allow me to 
apologise. As you hinted just: vow fine feel- 
ing is hardly. to. be, expected from me or my 
compeers; you and your order monopolise it 
so completely.” 

He handed him a receipt for the money as 
he spoke, with an eyil look in his great dark 


eyes, 

“*T shall’ be happy to oblige you again at 
any future time.should you find your funds 
running short,’ he said meaningly. 

“Thanks; but that is not likely to be. the 
case, I am well provided for now in. more 
ways than one.” 

‘Miss Massey is an only child,” insinuated 
Paul, with a shrug and a smile. ‘ Miss. Dare 
knows nothing of your projected marriage ? 
That goes without saying.” 

‘Tf you. say another word I'll kick you 
downstairs for an insolent hound of a money- 
lender!” cried Arthur Joscellyn furiously. 
‘‘What do you. mean, sir, by making these 
offensive allusions to my private affairs? ” 

“You took. me. into your confidence once, 
you know’’—sneered Paul, taking care to 
keep at a safe distance from him—‘ when 
you couldn’t do without me. We were on 
very friendly terms then, and that is the 
reason, perhaps, why I find it difficult to drop 
all interest in your affairs at a mbdment’s 
notice.” 

“Temployed you,” said Arthur Joscellyn, 
proudly, “as I might have employed a foot- 
man. I nowdischarge you, having no further 
need of your services. The friendship to 
which you allude has never existed save in 
your own imagination. Good-morning.”’ 

He left the office abruptly; much to the 
astonishment of the boy outside on the land- 


j 
; 








ing, who had scarcely time to recover his 
natural posture before Joscellyn, after throw- 
ing him half-a-crown, ran down the. dirty 
stairs, and vanished from sight, 

‘*Curse him for his pride, and his birth, 
and his breeding,” exclaimed: Paul Welford, 
in a kind of savage envy. ‘“ You may fancy 
that you are getting on splendidly with those 
fellows, quite on a level with them, as it were, 
when theysuddenly turn round, as he has just 
done, and intimate in their cool, superior way. 
that you have made a confounded mistake. 
I’ve not had such a setting down for years. 
Never mind, I’ve bled him pretty freely, and 
he’s paid up without a murmur. So far the 
laugh ison my side. His domestic relations 
don’t bid fair to. be very happy ones at 
present. Serve him right for treating me in 
such @ scurvy manner.” 

It took him some time to recover his lost 
dignity and sense of self-satisfaction. He 
had to box the office boy’s ears, and to snub 
two,or three small and extremely civil clients 
before he was quite himself again. But he 
was money in pocket over the transaction 
with Arthur Joscellyn, and to such a man 
money is a plaster sufficient to cover any 
ugly cut. 

Joscellyn, thankful that he had finally rid 
himself of an undesirable acquaintance, 
lounged slowly westwards, looking at the 
various tempting things in the shop windows 
as he went, with the agreeable knowledge that 
it. was in his power to buy as many of them 


as hep a 

Had he only succeeded in winning his 
freedom from Gwendoline what genuine 
delight it would have given him to shower 
jewellery, rich furs, and a thousand eostly 
ent upon the woman he really loyed, Ethel 

are! 

But Ethel was farther off from him than 
ever. Ffis nfarriage was close at hand, and 
Hope with her anchor remained invisible. 

@ sooner the ceremo: was over the 
better, he told himself moodi ft would put 
an end to all fluctuations. Once married it 
wonld only remain forhim to make ‘the. ‘best 
of his life, as it stood, and to treat his wife 
with.a fair amount. of civility and attention. 
If she expected more she would find. herself 
greatly disappointed. Was he not making % 
tremendous sacrifice of himself in consenting 
thus to marry her against his will, rather than 
undeceive her? He could not be expected to 
keep the illusion up all through life. 

Previous to his marriage taking place 
Arthur Joscellyn had to pay one more’visit to 
Camoys Hall. Since coming into; possession 
of the estate he had been constantly to and 
fro, with more work on his hands than, as an 
idle man, he exactly cared ‘for. ‘ 

Leases had to be renewed, grievances: of 
long standing required ‘redressing, tottering, 
pigsties, not fit for human beings to dwell in, 
had to be pulled’ down to admit of decent 
cottages being erected in their stead. Every- 
thing ad been allowed to go to rack and ruin 
in Sir Algernon’stime, and the work of decay 
had to be promptly arrested by the new 
owner: 

Arthur meant to be # good landlord, and to 
stand well in the opinion of his tenants. He 


consulted them before making alterations, | 


lowered the exorbitant rents, promised’ other 


| improvements and advantages, and’ did his 


best to dispel the. rank stagnation pervading 
the whole neighbourhood. 

A small army of workmen came down 
from London and invaded the village, much 
to the astonishment of the natives, The 
Hall was to be thoroughly repaired and re- 
furnished, before Arthur Joscellyn and his 
bride teok up their abode in it. - 

Gwendoline and her father knew nothing of 
the extensive alterations under way. Arthur’ 
had alluded once or twice toa few repairs then 
being made. It would have contrasted oddly 
with his plea ofpoverty had he said more. 


He dined with the Masseys before’ going |’ 


down to Camoys Hall to take a final’ look 
round in the full enjoyment of bachelor free- 








dom, enjoyment which he did not intend to 
dash by making any. allusion to the coming 


; ceremony. 


He wished to take his tenants and neigh- 
bours by surprise, only introducing his wife 
to them after a quiet, informal home-coming. 

The “fuss and nonsense” of triumphal 
arches, speeches, pre ee — bell- 
ringing would have disgusted him, finding no 
whe of love and thankfulness in his own 
heart for the sweet bride he had gained. 

Gwendoline ran down to the drawing-room 
to meet him, a fairy vision of delight in gleam- 
ing opalescent silk, shining through waves of 
costly lace, clasping her round white 
throat, pearls twined in her golden hair. 


“Why, how md we are to-night, 
Gwennie!’’ Joscel admiringly. 
“Is the Prince of Wales or any other grandee 


of world-wide celebrity coming to dine with 
us?” 

“No,” she replied shyly, ‘ we shall be by 
ourselves. I dressed to please you, Archie, 
since you are m > 

“ What a good. thoughtful little gir] it.is,’’ 
he remarked languidly, but with an artistic 
appreciation of her rare beauty. _ 

“Did Worth supply the masterpiece you are 
wearing ?” : 

“ Yes, it belongs to my trousseau. I ought 
not to have. putit on. They say it is unlucky 
to wear any article belonging to. it before you 
are married. But I don’t put much faith in 
these old superstitions, Doyou?” — 

“Not the slightest. You look ~~ too 
lovely ; ‘a thing of beanty and a joy forever.’ 
That dress must have oost » small fortune 
by the way!” 

“Yes, it, did,” assented Gwendoline, can- 
didly. ‘“ But ibe oxteavaganes was papa’s, 
not mine. When-we.-are ied. I mean to 
be very careful, Archie, and to eschew Worth 
altogether. I have been taking lessens in 
scientific dress-cutting lately, and after a 
while I think I shall beable to make my own 
dresses. Now, don’t laugh! Why shouldn’t I 
make them rather than put you to any w- 
necessary expense?” © .” 

That assumed poverty of his was'al in 
her mind, not as a thing to’ be regretted: for 
itself, by reason of the'-privations it might 
efitail, but-as a trouble to which she wished 
te- reconcile him’ by preving how well and 
cheerfully she coul#adapt herself and her own 
requirements to meet it, p 

“A millionaire’s daughter making herown 
dresses!” he remarked, with an amused smile. 
“Why not suggest rag oR needlework 
or mangling at once? lf the latter I could 
maké- myself useful by turning the machine, 
a la Mantalini, expecting: you to’ handover 
half the profits.” sebend 

«“T am only anxious to convince you that ? 
am’not an expensive doll, incapable of taking 
your altered means into serious considera- 
tion,”* she replied, reprovingly. : 

Oh ! you will make a model housewife; of 
that I am. certain,” said Joscellyn, heartily 
sick of the useless deception that, once started, 
had‘still to be adhered to. He even weleomed 
Percival Massey’s arrival upon the scene, since 
it prevented Gwendoline from going yet 
deeper into the subject of ways and means. 

The financier did not accord’ a very’ warm 
reception to his- son-in-law elect. ‘Pat his 


‘only daughter was about to marry an embat- 


rassed man: ‘added: to- the anxieties already 
gnawing at his heart. ‘Joscellyn’s fortune hac 
been his. chief recommendation in Pereival 
Massey’s eyes; apart from that he cared’com- 
paratively little for him. 

He would have cancelled the engagement, 
and: sent Joscellyn about his business, gladly 
accepting his offer to free Gwendoline from her 
promise to marry him, on being acquainted 
with his pretended’ debts and the imaginary 


‘mortgage’ on the estate, but for the certain 


knowledge that such @ proceeding on’ his part 
would have ruined’ Gwendoline’s-happiness. _ 

‘Fn one short month F shall be a married 
man,” mused Joscellyn, when comfortably 


seated in a first-class carriage on his way to. 
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Shrewsbury. .‘*Good-bye then to cakes and | worldly wisdom as a dangerous companion | ably established in the easy. chair, with the 


ale, and all the delights of bachelor existence. 
If only something might happen yet to pre- 
vent such a marriage, but it won’t! I say, 
gaard, what the dickens are you about ?” 

For the guard, previously tipped to keep 
the carriage private and select, was inthe act 
of helping a stout lady, five small children, 
and ® nursemaid, to get into it, much to 
Archie’s disgust. 

His frantic whisper elicited a reply from 
that functionary to the effect that he couldn't 
help it, blest if he could; the train was pretty 
full, the lady had set her heart upon entering 
that particular carriage, and it was more than 
he dared do to derry her. 

In helpless mi Archie retreated behind 
the columns of the Times, unable even to solace 
himself with a cigar. The stout lady and her 
brood proved troublesome in the extreme. 
After devouring jam tarts and sandwiches, 
washed down with milk, the charming littlecres- 
tures made friendly overtures towards Archie, 
pawing him with their sticky fingers, treading 
upon histoes, and putting a number of frank 
questions to him, as to who he was, and where 
he was going to. Their mother looked on 
ennai smiling approval, evidently ex- 
pecting Archie to take her darlings upon his 
well-tailored knees, amd make much of them, 
maware of the sentiments, little short of mur- 
derous, eritertained towards them by that 
“nice-looking, fashionably-dressed, quite too 
interesting young man in the corner.” 





CHAPTER XXIV. 


Turoven the narrow, winding lanes leading 
to Combe-Appleton went a porty carriage of 
the roomry, comfortable, clothes-basket type, 
drawn by the fattest and most wilful of petted 
ponies, who in his turn was driven, or rather 
coaxed along, by the very cream and perfection 
of beautiful old ladies. 


There i#: nothing” far-fetched about this- 


term. Beattiful old Hidies are xs frequently 
to be met with as beautiftl young ones, only 
they are apt to be overlooked, and they don’t 
get the same amount of attention paid them. 

Mrs. Brune, the old lady in question, was 
small, plump, and sHapely. She had’a clear, 
brunette complezion;' lively; sparkling brown 
eyes, # short, curving u lip, and splendid 
aaa ens Ayre 4 cite her forehead, 
and arranged: d la Pompadour—an imperious, 
delightful, chatty’ old woman, Weih- roed: ex- 
perienced in the ways of the world as it 
existed beyond. Combe- Appleton, and brimfal 
of good anecdotes and: amusing reminiscences. 

lt was one of the harmless delights of Mrs. 
Brune’s life to retail news'to her numerous 
circle-of acquaintances. 

She did quite a large-bisiness in this way, 
and was constantly on the look-out for 
novelties to improve her stock-in-trade. 

She never condescended to talk scandal— 
that would’ have jarred upon her fine old 
nature, - 

She was what the French call a raconteuse, 
nothing more, and the things she heard ‘and 
repeated seldom did any harm beyond setting 
other folks*talking in their turn. 

Captain Brune, a naval officer, who had 
settled down in the vicinity of Combe-Apple- 
ton to. enjoy his well-earned Half-pay, was a 
quiet, shy, courteous man, very fond of and 
very much domineered over by his wife. 

The two formed an agreeable addition to 
the limited social resources of Combe-Apple- 
ton. They received frequent invitations from 
the representatives of genteel society in the 
neighbourhood, which they did not fail to 
return to the best of their ability, at the 
well-ordered, charming little nutshell of a 
cottage they called home. 

Especially at the Rectory was Mrs. Brune a 
favourite, not so much With the rector, per- 
haps, as with his daughter. 

That ’ but. one-idead man was inclined 
to regard the dainty, sparkling, little old lady, 
with her pointed anecdotes and shrewd, 





for Ethel. 

Unmitigated dulness, and a profound ad- 
miration for his sermons, would have 
rendered her far more pleasing in his sight. 
He thought her frivolous, a: she thought 
him heavy. He reminded her indirectly of 
her age, and lent her serious books which she 
went to sleep over; while in revenge for all 
this, she reserved her most highly flavoured 
bits of news, her pithiest sayings, till he was 
present, when she poured them upon him like 
& lava flood, her quick wit always gaining the 
race against his slower faculties. 

The guerilla warfare carried on between 
the Reverend Mr. Dare and Mrs. Brune 
created a vast amount of amusement for 
the other inhabitants of Combe-Appleton and 
its vicinity. 

But Ethel entertained a warm affection for 
the old lady, and contrived that she should 
be a constant guest at the Rectory. 

Mrs. Brune had nothingin common with 
the prosaic, uninteresting respectability that 
reigned supreme at Combe-Appleton, and, for 
this reason alone, Ethel liked and valued 
her. t B.A. 

She was on her way then to the Rectory to 
greet Ethel after a fortnight’s absence in 
town, and to share with her the stock of news 
she had diligently accumulated while there. 

Once a year Mrs. Brune made a point of 
dragging the reluctant captain to London, 
just to see how the world was getting on 
without them, she said, and to do a little 
shopping. 

It would be hard to say which suffered 
most on these occasions—the poor captain or 


his —_ 

“Now, tem Faro you go a little faster?” 
expostulated . Brune, giving the fat pony a 
gentle touch with the whip which he didn’t 
heed a bit. “Weshdn’t get there to-day else. 


If your pace were only as good as your appetite 


you would be the fastest pony going. I declare | 


he’s stopping again and shutting his eyes! 
Was there ever such a tiresome animal!” 

By dint of mingled coaxing and scolding 
Dandy finally reached the Rectory, and came 
to a standstill at the garden gate. Ethel ran 
out to receive her visitor with genuine expres- 
sions of delight. 

“ How kind of youto come, dear Mrs. Brune,” 
she exclaimed gratefully. ‘‘Papa is away, 
and I am feeling dreadfully dull. John, take 
the pony round to the stable. 


I hope no one | 


principal events that had transpired tn the 
village during her brief absence. 

She was thankful to have someone to talk to 
in order for awhile to escape from her owa 
thoughts. 

They were anything but pleasant onos. 
Since his going abroad in the autumn she had 
only received two brief notes from Arthur 
Joscellyn. He had broken his vow in sending 
those, but the death of his uncle and the 
subsequent delay in his marriage impelled 
him more than ever in her direction, and he 
was weak, very weak, 

She could not understand ‘his prolonged 
absence, his strange silence, now that no grim 
apocre in the shape of poverty stood between 
them forbidding the banns. Archie was rich, 
and yet he stood aloof from her, making no 
sign. Her father was fast growing angry and 
impatient, eager for an explanation; Ethek 
herself hardly knew what construction to 
place upon her lover’s conduct. It made her 
very unhappy, more so than she cared. to 
confess. 

The two friends chatted together in the 
pleasant firelight, but not after their usual 
manner. Each was conscious of a change, and 
wondered what had come over the other. 

Their conversation lacked its customary 
verve. There was nothing hearty or spon- 
taneous about it. Every now and them it 
died out, and had to be commenced again 
with a visible effort. 

‘‘ What do you think of my table?” said 
Ethel, during one of these pauses, bringing 


forward a small gipsy-table, the top of whieh. 


she was covering with Christmas, New Year, 
and birthday cards, after the pattern of one 
seen at a bazaar. 

“Very pretty, indeed!” remarked Mrs. 
Brune, surveying it critically. ‘‘ A.good use to 
put your cards to, especially when people have 
been foolish enough to write on the back of them, 
and prevent you from sending them on to 
somebody élse. The vows of love and con- 
stancy they carry are about as valuable as the 
cards themselves.” 

‘‘Now don’t be cynical, please,’ rejoined 
Ethel, pleadingly; ‘or I shall think that you 
are making reflections upon my love for you; 
which is perfectly genuine.” 

But in her heart she sadly acknowledged the 
truthfulness of the words as applied to Arthur 





else will call,” she continued, as they entered | 


thesnug drawing-room. ‘I want you all to 
myself. We will have early tea, and a nice 
long gossip over it. Dear Mammy Brune, 
said the girl, throwing her arms round the 
old lady’s neck now that they were alone, and 
kissing her, ‘‘ when you are away this place 
becomes simply unbearabie.” 

“« It’s pleasant to Hear you say that, child,” 
replied Mrs. Brune, stroking Ethel’s dark 
heir with her small, jewelled hand. She had 
no daughters of her own, and she set great 
store by Ethel’s affection for her. Only to-day 
some element of sadness seemed mingled with 
the tokens of love she bestowed upon her 
favourite. 

“Did you spend a pleasant fortnight in 
town?” asked Ethel, as she helped the old 
lady to unfasten and throw aside her rich silk 
mantle. 

‘« We wentabout a great deal, and I think, on 
the whole, we enjoyed ourselves,’ said Mrs. 
Brune. “But one wants to have unlimited 
means at their disposal in London. One’s 
small income is perpetually at variance with 
one’s large requirements, Ethel. The shop- 
windows are quite too aggravating, even for an 
old woman like myself. Then Edward would 
go-about looking like a walking fanefal, and 
wondering if his chickens and garden-stuff 
were being properly looked after at home, I 
believe they were on his mind even while we 
were listening to Patti.” 

Ethel laughed, and asked a great many more 
questions, all of which had to be answered. 
Then shehad to acquaint Mrs, Brune, comfort- 





Joscellyn. Surely, had his many vows been 
genuine, he would have behaved differenth 
towards her ! 

Mrs. Brune was evidently under a cloud. She 
said but little, and that little was caustic and 
severe. 

Ethel was presiding at the pretty fragile 
tea equipage of Dresden china when Mrs, 
Brune suddenly put down her cup, and draw- 
ing herself up to her full height, like a stately 
little bantam, exclaimed,— 

«Ethel, I consider you have treated me very 
badly ?” i 

Ethel nearly dropped her cupin herastonish - 
ment. 

“Treated you badly, Mrs. Brune!” she 
repeated. ‘‘ Why, what have I done? I knew 
from the moment you came in that you were 
angry with me.” : 

“ Not without cause. I love you as if you 
were my own child, You profess in return to 
have no secrets from me, and yet you have 
been keeping me in ignorance of an important 
fact for months past.” 

“To what do you allude? ”’ 

‘To the breaking-off of your engagement, of 
course,” continued Mrs. Brune, sharply. ‘‘ Don’t 
pretend to misunderstand me, Ethel. When I 
heard of it in town I felt very much hurt to 
think how completely you had kept me in the 
dark concerning it. I am but slightly ac- 
quainted with Mr. Joscellyn, whom I have 
only seen once, but in you I have always taken 
the greatest interest.” 

“You are mistaken,” cried Ethel earnestly. 
“Dear Mrs. Brune, I have not deceived you in 
this matter. Mr. Joscellyn and I are still 
engaged to each other. I have not heard from 
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him lately—he is such a poor correspondent— 
but I expect him down here almost every day.” 

Mrs. Brune looked bewildered and incredu- 
lous ; her brown eyes scanned the girl’s face 
keenly. At least Ethel believed in the truth- 
fulness of her assertion. 

‘“‘ Has Mr. Joscellyn a cousin or any other 
relative of the same name?” she inquired 
dubiously, - 

“No,” replied Ethel. ‘He is the last of 
the family. Tell me what you have heard ; I 
can bear anything but suspense.” 

In her fear and excitement she rose from 
her seat and knelt down beside Mrs. Brune. 
The misery in her dark eyes was pitiful to be- 
hold ; it wrung the elder woman’s heart, and 
made the words falter upon her tongue. 

‘*My poor child,” she said, gently, drawing 
the girl yet closer to her, “I fear you have 
bestowed your love upon a most unworthy 
object. Ethel, when I was in town I heard, 
upon good authority, that Arthur Joscellyn, 
Sir Algernon Camoys’ nephew, was shortly to 
be married to Gwendoline Massey, the only 
daughter of the financier of that name. It is 
possible that until this moment you were not 
aware of it?’ 

Ethel made no reply. Her bewildered mind 
had turned inwards in quest of something said 
or done by Arthur Joscellyn in the past to 
confirm this awful fact of disloyalty and 
desertion. 

Ah! she had it. The day or two he had 
spent with her in the autumn of the‘past year, 
the careless questions she had put to him 
regarding Gwendoline Massey, and his con- 
fused, evasive replies. Had she not felt vaguely 
suspicious even then! Now her worst fears 
were being realised, leaving no room for hope. 

*“Who told you of this?” she inquired, 
mechanically. 

“I had it from an intimate friend of Miss 
Massey’s,” replied Mrs. Brune. ‘The mar- 
riage is to be a very quiet one, owing to Mr. 
Massey’s ill-health. It had been deferred, 
and through Sir Algernon Camoys’ death. 
But for that it would have taken place before 
now. The villain! the heartless villain ! thus 
to deceive and desert you. If Captain Brune 
were only younger he should thrash him. 
Your father, being a clergyman, can’t do it; 
more’s the pity. Oh! my.dear, I am sorry to 
have brought you such bad news.” 

** Don’t, please; I can’t bear it,”’ said Ethel, 
gently unloosing herself from the old lady’s 
embrace. 

Suffering intensely, she shrank from all 
pity ; it only seemed to aggravate her sense of 
misery. 

Mrs. Brune’s tears were falling on her face; 
Mrs. Brune’s sobs alone broke the dreary 
stillness ; yet Ethel, calm, pale, absorbed in 
her own thoughts, betrayed no emotion. 

Presently she rose and went to the window, 
— her hot forehead against the cool 
glass. 

Arthur on the point of being married to 
another woman, after all the promises he had 
made to her! Arthur false, dishonoured, 
regardless of the awful suffering his conduct 
must needs entail upon her! She had known 
_ to be weak, but not to such an extent as 
this. 

The hatred that flamed up in her breast 
towards him as she mused over his treachery 
had for its fuel wounded love, deep humilia- 
tion, and pitiless purpose. 

She was unacquainted with the motive that 
had led him to propose to Gwendoline Massey 
in the first instance, viz., want of money, 
neither was she aware of the effort he had 
made to obtain his freedom since becoming 
rich that he might marry her, Ethel, instead 
of the heiress. 

All his redeeming traits and the circum- 
stances that might have told in his favour 
were hidden from her. She only knew that 
he had cast her aside in favour of another 
woman after promising to make her his wife. 

She turned from the window as she caught 


sight of her father coming towards the 
Rectory. 








Pde will be here directly,” she said, 
abruptly. ‘Please tell him for me. I am 
going to my own room. I want to bealone.” 

The Rector looked mildly astonished on 
finding Mrs, Brune in possession of his draw- 
ing-room, and Ethel nowhere visible. 

How Mrs. Brune got over her unpleasant 
task she hardly knew; but get over it she 
did, to discover that a very mild man may 
yet be capable of throwing himself into a 
terrible passion upon certain exceptional 
occasions, 

‘““The heartless scoundrel! The unprin- 
cipled villain !” exclaimed the Rev. Mr. Dare, 
pacing violently to and fro the room, his face 
aglow with unusual anger. “Had I but 
known of this last autumn when he came 
down here to insult us yet further by accept- 
ing our hospitality! My .poor girl! Mrs. 
Brune, how does she bear it?” 

‘She says little; I wish she would evince 
more emotion,” rejoined the old lady, sadly ; 
‘‘ that stoical calm is far worse to see in one 
so young than a natural burst of grief and 
indignation. It betokens intense suffering.’ 

The Rector looked. wistfully at his 
antagonist for a moment. Her genuine 
sympathy was precious to him; he deter- 
mined to effect a truce, and to avail himself of 
her superior worldly wisdom. 

“Mrs. Brune, what ought I to do under 
the circumstances?” he asked, helplessly. 
‘*‘T must take action in the matter at once.” 

**Go to London and see Arthur Joscellyn,”’ 
was the prompt reply. ‘‘Shame him into 
making some admission; threaten him with 
the possible consequences of his di ful, 
unmanly conduct! Both you and Ethel 
would shrink from the idea of entering an 
action for breach of promise against him. 
Nevertheless, some satisfaction must be in- 
sisted upon. She is not to be insulted and 
wounded in her affections with impunity! ”’ 

“I will go by the next train,” said the 
Rector. ‘ Meanwhile, perhaps yoo——” 

Ethel’s entrance caused him to leave his 
sentence unfinished. 

Pale, tearless, perfectly self-possessed, she 
came forward and stood between her father 
and Mrs. Brune. The passion concealed 
beneath that calm exterior rendered them both 
half afraid of her. 

“ Ethel, my darling, speak to me!” cried 
the Rector, anxiously. “For my sake strive 
to bear up under this cruel blow. Do not 
=. it to unsettle your reason or toruin your 
ife.” 

“T am capable of sustaining far heavier 
blows, papa. You need entertain no fears on 
my account.” 

‘*Tam going to town by the next train to 
see that—that man,” continued the Rector. 
‘*T have no words to express my opinion of 
his conduct. Until 1 return Mrs. Brune will 
be kind enough to remain here with you.” 

‘* Papa, dear, this is my affair,”’ said Ethel, 
quietly, ‘“‘and you must leave me to settle it 
in my own I have formed my plans, 
and I cannot deviate from them, or accept 
yours instead.” 

‘“What are you going to do?” cried her 
father and Mrs. Brune in one breath. 

‘*IT am going to London myself,” announced 
the girl, a red spot burning on each pale 
chesk. “Papa may accompany me if he 
likes ; but, once there, I must accomplish my 
own errand,” 

** Ethel, I cannot, will not permit you to 
see Arthur Joscellyn again, or to sue for an 
explanation!” cried the Rector, angrily. 
we I wonder at your suggesting such a 
thing.” : 

Ethel smiled, 

“‘T have no desire to come in contact with 
Mr. Joscellyn, papa,’”’ she rejoined. ‘I have 
nothing to say to him. I am going to the 
root of the matter. To-morrow I intend to 
introduce myself to his fiancée, Gwendoline 
Massey!” 





—_— 


CHAPTER XXV. 


‘‘Twickrnuam at last!” exclaimed the 
Rector, with a sigh of relief, stretching his 
cramped limbs on emerging from the railway. 
carriage. ‘‘ Ethel, my dear, are you still bent 
upon carrying out your resolve? There is 
time even now for you to change your mind 
about seeing Miss Massey. ”’ 

‘*I told you before we started, papa, what I 
intended doing, and I am not likely to go back 
from it now,” she replied, firmly and coldly, 
‘‘ If it were not for the thought of this inter. 
view, and the satisfaction it will afford me, I 
should go mad,”’ 

The Rector gave in meekly to that im. 
perious little woman his daughter, although 
the line of action she had decided upon seemed 
to him terribly unconventional. He knew 
that she had Fa oar 9 4 treated by 
Arthur Joscellyn, and he would fain have gone 
to London to expostulate with the young man 
upon his dishonourable conduct. But Ethel 
had insisted upon managing her own affairs in 
her own way, and he had nothing to do but 


submit. 

A directory had furnished them with the 
Masseys’ ad .. As they drove to the 
Laurels from the station, the father and 
daughter hardly exchanged a word. In their 
respective ways they were both at full tension, 
Ethel burning for revenge, her father nervous 
and uncomfortable at the prospect of the 
unpleasant interview before them, and wonder. 
ing how it would terminate. 

“Tt is a serious thing to reflect upon that 
we are about to destroy Miss Massey’s hap- 
piness, and to put an end to her projected 
marriage,” he remarked, as the carriage 
stopped, ‘‘a very serious thing. I know nothing 
of her, and yet I cannot help feeling sorry for 
her.” 

‘Would you have me veil my wrongs and 
suffer in silence that she might go on living in 
a fool’s paradise?” flashed Ethel. ‘ Have 
you no sympathy to spare for me, papa?” 

“Of course I have, my dear; with me you 
come first. Iam sorry for you both, and I 
wish that scoundrel could be punished for the 
deceit he has practised upon two innocent 
girls. But the law does not always meet the 
requirements of such cruel cases.’”’ 

Ethel might have replied in Mr. Bumble’s 
words, “then the law is a hass.” She was 
very bitter, very indignant, uot inclined to let 
Gwendoline off with less than her full share 
of suffering, although she believed her to bein 
complete ignorance respecting Arthur Jos- 
cellyn’s previous ement. But when was 
a woman ever strictly logical in her arguments 
and conclusions ? ; 

Deeming Joscellyn to be madly in love with 
Gwendoline, it afforded Ethel vindictive 
delight to reflect upon the power she possessed 
to thwart a gees and put an end to the 
marriage, which she supposed him to be 
eagerly looking forward to. 

The Rector, on being informed by the foot- 
man that Miss Massey was at home, sent up 
his own card aud his daughter’s, a proceeding 
quickly followed by an intimation that the 
lady of the house would be happy to see them. 

“What can they want?’ thought Gwen- 
doline, in some surprise. ‘“ I don’t know them. 
Perhaps they are getting up a subscription, 
since there is a cler; in question.” — 

She laid aside her work as her visitors 
entered the room, and her eyes wandered from 
the Rector with his large, mild face, short- 
sighted vision, and natural tonsure of sandy 
hair, to the slight, pale-faced, dark-eyed gir! 
wrapped in ins, who stood beside him. 

Ethel’s chill, almost defiant glance took in 
the richly-furnished room, the many tokens of 
wealth and 1 seattered about it, while 
Joscellyn’s portrait on the mantelpiece did not 
escape oe notice. P 

Gwendoline’s rare loveliness intensified the 
bitter, remorseless f at work within her. 


She attributed J yn’s treachery and 
desertion’to it. She 
light of a personal insult. 


ed it almost in the 
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The two girls had met at length, under 
strange cireumstances. 

“ We-ch—-aniaat apologise for this intru- 
sion,” commenced the Rector uncertainly, fid- 
getting with his eyeglass, and wishing himself 
a thousand miles away. ‘The absence of a 
mutual friend has rendered self-introduction 
on our rt unavoidable. The important 
nature of the communication we have to make 
will prove our best excuse for so doing.” 

Gwendoline merely bowed, and waited for 
him to proceed. Would it turn out to be a 
subscription ? If so, should she write two or 
three guineas against her name? But why 
had he brought his daughter with him ? 

To her surprise Ethel came forward at this 
point, and took the lead in the conversation. 

“Our business here relates to your ap- 
proaching marriage, Miss Massey,” she ex- 
plained, in her usual firm, decided manner, 
slightly accentuated. “ Until yesterday my 
father and I were not aware of it, and we have 
come a long distance to inform you of certain 
facts reflecting unfavourably upon Mr. 
Joscellyn’s character as a man of honour, and 
- — in all probability, you have never 

en nad 

Gwendoline’s soft, weeny dignity, as well 
as her love for Arthur Joscellyn, rose at these 
pointed words. What right had two perfect 
strangers to seek her out, bringing with them 
scandalous, unasked-for stories concerning 
the man she was about to marry ? 

“Do I understand that your communica- 
tion refers’ directly to Mr. Joscellyn?’’ she 
ingens in a tone that, for her, was distant 
an 





1 


‘*In that case I refuse to hear it unless my 
father is present. It may or may not be true, 
and I am at a loss to know why, under any 
circumstances, you should have applied to 
me.” 

She rang the bell, and told the footman who 
answered it to summon his master. 

Ethel sat perfectly still awaiting the 
financier’s arrival. e Rector looked the 
picture of nervous misery. 

“Papa,” said Gwendoline, as Percival 
Massey paused on the threshold, ‘ this lady 
and gentleman declare they are here for the 
purpose of telling me some disagreeable facts 
about Arthur. I refused to hear them until 
Pr sent for you, whatever they may consist 
0 
“You did right,’”’ rejoined her father, turn- 
ing to the Dares. ‘Any communication of 
the kind alluded to should, in the first in- 
stance, have been made to me, not to my 
daughter.” 

The Rector looked at Ethel with an “I told 
you so”’ glance in his eye. 

She refused to notice it, however, while she 
steadily returned the financier’s keen, dis- 
approving scrutiny. 

‘Since Miss Massey is the person most in- 
terested in this affair I deemed it only right 
to come to her,’’ she replied, undauntedly. 
‘“‘ After hearing what I have to say she will 
hardly care to marry Mr. J yn, and 
inflict a cruel injury upon another woman.” 

“'To whom do you allude?’’ cried Gwen- 
doline, the colour receding from her face, her 
heart beating wildlyin vague dread. 

“To myself,” continued Ethel. “ Arthur 
Joscellyn has been engaged to me for more 
than three years! I have received countless 
letters from him, some of which I have 
brought with me to place nf assertion 
beyond the reach of doubt. Only last autumn 
he stayed with us at Combe-Appleton Rectory 
for several days before going abroad. Only 
ow I was still expecting to hear from 

» & printing a date for our marriage. 
Teed received the news of his shameful, 
dishonourable conduct in forming a fresh 
attachment from a friend. Is he, I ask, a 
man that any woman, knowing his true 
character, would care to marry?” 

“Gwendoline, my child, do not allow this 
to distress you!” cried Percival Massey, dis- 
tractedly. ‘‘ There is some horrible mistake 





at the bottom of it that will presently be 
cleared up.” 

For Gwendoline, with a low moan, had 
sunk down upon the velvet lounge, her face 
hidden in her trembling hands. 

The blow had struck home to her gentle 
heart, unprotected as it was by any armour 
of pride, or selfishness, or revengeful feeling. 

ercival Massey turned sharply upon his 
visitors, anger in his voice, anger in his look. 


(To be continued.) 








Bustness Orrices 1x Mexico.—In the city 
of Mexico it isthe almost universal custom for 
the principal bankers and merchants to have 
their business offices on the ground floor of their 
residences. The offices thus partake of the 
cleanliness, order and beauty of the adjoining 
courts, and have rarely even a sign to a 


them as places of business. The Anglo-Saxon | }, 


appears to be unique in his whim of putting 
his office and his home at opposite ends of the 
town, which necessitates the gradual destruc- 
tion and rebuilding of the residential region 
as it is encroached upon by the growing de- 
mands of commerce. 


Tere was & ball at one of the mansions in 
a West-end square. Just before it wound up 
about a dozen cabs were drawn up at the front 
door. By accident the night was fine; and 
one of the drivers, who had spoken to the foot- 
man, came back to his fellows and told them 
that all the guests lived in the neighbourhood, 
and that there was little chance of their being 
wanted. One of the drivers, however, was 
equal to the emergency. He borrowed a couple 
of umbrellas and asked the footman to get him 
a pail of water for his horse. The water was 
brought, and just as the guests were coming 
out cabby poured the water over the pavement 
and on the topsjof the two umbrellas. The ladies 
believing it to be raining hard, called for cabs 
at any price, 


Crvmizat1ion AND Imrtation.—The women 
and children of good Arab families were inold 
times never allowed to wear imitation jewellery, 
whether of stones or metal. The increasing 
taste for French civilization is, however, fast 
breaking down such prejudices. Fine ancient 
designs, especially of necklets, are now 
amg in brass and sent out in hundreds 

rom Damascus. The most useful pattern is 
one formed of two rows of hanging fish—the 
shapes much degraded by repetition. Thison 
a dark skin is very effective, and has beside the 
advantage of being a powerful charm. Most 
neck ornaments have hanging pendants, follow- 
ing Egyptian precedents. One very decorative 
design is composed of chains formed of flat 
rings; the first chain fastens tight round the 
throat, while the others descend in increasing 
lengths almost to the knee. ‘This is a most 
favourite pattern for wedding feasts. The 
flashing lights give almost the effect of chain 
armour. The price is comparatively extremely 
moderate. Small fish necklaces can be bought 
for five francs. Specimens of brass bracelets 
are much sought after by artists for their 
quaint designs. The whole female population 
of Tlemben (Oran) delights in displaying in 
their ears a cluster of large ae 5 rings made 
with serpents’ heads brightened by coloured 
es or @ dab of rough enamel. Even 

bies in arms wear these hoops, though their 
little ears are torn and distorted by the weight, 
the metal being cheap, and the native vendor 
giving good measure, To relieve the ears these 
rings are generally Iuoped up to a chain which 
is fastened on the tup of the peaked cap they 
all wear. Some of the chains used for looping 
up the ear-rings are very —_ leaf Pic ae 
doubtless copied from old designs. Necklaces 
of brass coins rtamped in imitation of real 
ones, mixed with glass beads, are also worn, 
but they are nct so artistic as the necklaces 
worn by some of the inferior castes in India, 
which are made of thin sheet brass in the form 
rs leaves, and ornamented by a system of 

ots. 


HAD WE NEVER LOVED 
SO BLINDLY. 
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CHAPTER X. 


‘““Wuat’s the matter, Jenny?”’. asked 
Emily, with sisterly interest, the next day, 
as she pulled out the frills of the pink dress 
preparatory to putting it in seclusion till the 
next piece of dissipation turned up. ‘‘ Have 
you gota headache ? or are you only moaning 
because it is all over? ”’ 

“T’m not moaning,” pettishly, as she in- 
dulged in a good stretch, ‘‘only I hadn’t an 
Edgar Winder to flirt with me last night, and 
to come to tennis to-day.” 

“He is coming, so you will have him as 
much as I shall,” smoothing a specially 
em 9g piece between the palms of her two 
ands. 

“Shall 1?” scornfully. ‘I think he gra- 
ciously gave me two dances, but he was talk- 
ing to you the whole day. Not that I wanted 
him, though, for he’s grown an insufferable 

rig.’ 

Emily’s colour heightened, but she saw that 
her sister was in a ruffled state of mind, so 
she suppressed her anger in order to avoid a 
quarrel; and it was something, after all, to 
think that Mr. Winder’s attentions had been 
so marked as to call forth Jenny’s evident 
envy. 

“Then why do you object?” she said, 
quietly. 

‘“‘T never said I did, but—but’’—getting 
very red, and speaking excitedly—“ Irank 
never danced with me once, and he used to 
like me better than anyone else till Flora 
came.” 

“I don’t think he ever singled you out 
especially,” with sisterly impartiality. ‘‘ We 
were all children, and we played together at 
school-feasts and that sort of thing.” 

“He always caught me when he was 
blinded,” with a lump in her throat, and a 
suspicious redness in her eyes. 

‘* Yes, because you took care to run up 
against him. I remember Alice teasing you 
about it.” 

“We all did, so you needn’t putit upon me. 
He was always/the nicest boy at any party, 
and he was bigger than most of them, so that 
he could reach the things off Christmas 
trees.” 

“« But yesterday he was very nice to you; 
he walked down to the tents with you, and— 
and——”’ 

“ And that was all! He gave me up at once 
because Flora came. It really is too bad. Do 
you think it is because she is paler than Iam? 
I know my cheeks get dreadfully red when 
I’m hot. Next time I’ll drink a lot of vinegar 
before I start.” 

Emily burst out laughing. 

‘“* And feel so bad that you won't be able to 
goatall. Jenny, how can you be so ridiculous? 
And as to Frank, one would really think you 
had been engaged, and he had jilted you.” 

“ But he did like me, I know he did,’’ look- 
ing drearily out of the window. 

**And so he does still; but I don’t suppose 


he will ever make you Mrs. Rivers. A boy of ° 


that age falls in love a hundred times before 
he settles down, not that he was ever in love 
with you,” she added, conscientiously, for she 
really thought her sister was going too 
far. ‘‘ Just look at me; I’ve smoothed out all 
the crumples, and folded up my dress.” 

“‘T shouldn’t have cared if I had had any- 
body else,” in a low voice, getting red to the 
tips of her ears. 

“But you danced ever so many times—I 
don’t know what more you wanted.”’ 

‘** Yes, I danced enough. It would have been 
dreadful if I had sat down, but you don’t see 
what I mean,” hesitating, and looking down. 
‘* Nobody cared about me, nobody wanted to 
flirt with me.” 





“ T hope you wouldn’t have flirted with any- 
one if they had,” looking shocked, as she 
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tidied up a drawer. ‘‘ Mamma always said flirt- 
ing was only fit for garrison haoks.’’ 

‘Of courseI wouldn’t,” she answered, with ; 

readiness, for temptation seems always so easy l 
to resist to those who have never been tried, | 
‘‘but I should have liked somebody to wish to 
do it.” 
#4‘‘ Lucky nobody did. Flora gets on very 
well without,” taking up.a pair of gloves, and 
looking at ‘the fingers, which were slightly 
soiled. 

“You think so? Edward Johnson said that 
men never ran after a girl who doesn't.” 

‘* Shows how little he knows about it. With 
fast girls men need only stand still—the 
girls do the running. Now do get up from that 
chair, and put away your things.” 

Jenny rose with a sigh. 

‘Should you be very sorry if Flora were to 
marry?” 

“Of course not,” opening ‘her eyes. “It 
would be a capital thing for her, if the man 
were rich.” 

“But shouid you like it?” persisted Jenny. 
“* Should you like it from your own point of 
view?” 

“I don’t know. I should miss her.” 

“Why, if Edgar Winder had only admired 
her, and she were going away, you would jump 
for joy.” 

“But he doesn’t,” said Emily, laconically ; 
and she fell to thinking over many little things 
which he had said the night before—touching 
speeches which sounded very well in the 
moonlight, but seemed quite odd in the day- 
time. 

Was it only a pretty way of putting things, 
or did he mean anything serious? Her heart 
was quite in a flutter, and she stole a- glance 
at the tiger-lily, which, though faded to the 
resemblance of a limp rag, was carefully placed 
in & pet vase. 

** What do you keep that thing for?” asked 
Jenny, unsympathetically. «“ You can’t pre- 
tend that it’s alive.” 

‘“‘T never said it was; but it may revive. 
I’ve known hot water do wonders.” - 

“You might as well try to revive a 
mummy.” 

No answer. 

“Do you think Flora will marry Frank?” 
as she set about smoothing her dress in a 
lackadaisical manner. 

“Very likely. I don’t think Lady Rivers 
would object, for the Trevanions are a good 
old stock; but she is so desperately fond of 
Eustace that she can’t care for anyone else at 
present. You see, Frank will go to India, xnd 
she won't stay here for ever, and everyt!ii 
may be changed by the time he cv 
back.” 

“I’m sure I don't know why it is that I’m 
not fonder of her,” said Jenny, thoughtfully. 
“ She is very good-natured, and never minds 
how much trouble she takes to make me look 
nice,” 

‘** You are jealous of her—that’s it,”’ decided 
her sister, promptly. “And so am I. lt is 
not pleasant to go about with somebody whom 
everyone puts before us.” 

‘You can’t say that of yesterday,” inter- 
rupted the other, eagerly. ‘‘I am sure, to 
judge by Sir Basil’s manner, we might have 
been the most important people there; and it 
wasn’t on Flora’s account,” with a triumphant 
nod of her fuzzy head, ‘‘for he never danced 
with her once!” 

‘“He didn’t dance with anyone. Edgar 
asked me if he had.a wooden leg.” 

“A wooden leg!” in supremest scorn. 
“Neither a wooden leg nor a wooden head. 
That is left for Mr. Winder himself.” 

‘* Hark, what’s that?” as the sound of 
horses’ hoofs was heard on the gravel, 

Out went Jenny’s head. . 

“A groom from the Abbey! Oh, let us 
ran down and see what it is!” excitedly. 

It proved to. be a note from Sir Basil Fane, 
asking if the young ladies would adjourn 
their lawn-tennis to Greylands, and bring any 





Mr. Trevanion seemed none the worse for his 


last night’s exertions, only rather -done up; 
and requiring the tonic of his sister’s pre- 
sence. 

The girls were delighted, but, to their great 
surprise, Mrs. Willoughby looked doubtful. 

“T really don’t know what to do. I must 
consult your father.” 

“But what objection could there be?” cried 
Emily, opening her eyes. ‘““Thegronnd ait the 
Abbey is much better than ours, and we.eould 
leave a message at the Rectory as we go up.” 

“Oh, mother! do ‘let us go,” and Jenny, 
clasped her hands. 

“T will ask your father,” said Mrs. 
Willoughby, bustling off towards the library 
with the letter in her hand. 

After a few minutes she came back again, 
looking disconcerted. 

“How tiresom! Your father’s out.” 

‘Never mind ; here’s-a pen and some paper. 
Sit down here,” putting a chair in front of 
the writing-table and opening a blotting-book. 

** But, Emily, don’t hurry me. I don’t know 
what to say,” sitting down as she was bid, 
but not taking up the pen. “ After finding 
Flora talking all alone to him yesterday, 
don’t think she ought to meet him again to- 
be A It would be like throwing her at his 

ead.” 

“ But Idon't see why we shouldn't go!” 
put in Jenny, her spirits brightening as she 
saw a chance of shining all by herself, with- 
out anyone to put her in the shade. ‘‘I daresay 
Fiora would rather stay at home.” 

Tl go and ask her,” getting up from her 
seat, and hurrying out of the room. 

Flora Trevanion was sitting in the cosy 
little reom, which was her own and her 
brother's private den. The window, framed in 
trails of white clematis, looked.on to the garden, 
and her eyes had roamed from Schiller’s 
“ Wallenstein’’ on her knee to the lovely 
world of nature outside. Mrs. Willoughby 
scattered a pleasant castle in the air as she 
opened she door. 

‘*I came to tell you, my dear,” she, began, 
hesitatingly, ‘‘that Sir Basil has asked my 
girls and yourself to play lawn-tennis at the 
Abbey.”’ 

“Did he say anything of Eustace?” 
eagerly. 

‘Yes, Eustace sent his love, and was none 
the worse. Now don’t you think, my dear,” 
—getting very red, and looking anywhere but 
at the sweet face opposite to her—“ that 
—that, as your brother doesn’t really need 
you-——” 

The colour rushed into the girl’s cheeks. 

“T’d much rather not go,” she said, 
quickly. 

‘“«T was sure of it,” said Mrs. Willoughby, in 
a tone of such relief that it was evident she had 
not been sure at all. “I—I daresay you are 
tired!” 

“Give Eustace my love, and tell him to 
come home as soon as he can;” then she 
opened her book again, and her guardian’s 
wife left the room with a satisfied smile on 
her plump face. 


CHAPTER XT. 

Tux two girls and their mother drove off in 
the blazing sun, the former in high spirits, 
with their rackets in ther hands, and their 
hopes fixed on small conquests, whilst the 
latter was not quite easy in ‘her conscience, 
and did not know if she had done right or 
wrong in leaving her husband's ward at home, 
so remained silent and thoughtful, whilst the 
others chatted merrily. : 

They stopped at the Rectory, a pretty 
white Rae with gabled roof, half smothered 
in creepers, and surrounded by trees, as much 
hidden from view as the face of a Skye-terrier, 
Edgar Winder came out to the gate, and 
graciously refrained from*making any ‘objec- 
tions to accompanying them to the Abbey. 

He took his place in the one-horse landau, 
whilst Alice Winder, a prim-looking girlin a 
white cotton and a brown straw hat, 





watched them start with a .contemptuous 
smile on her thin lips. ° 

“I really. wonder how you can find the 
ene to go out in such heat.as this. A 
comfortable arm-chairjand.a book are ail the 
things I eare for.” And she turned away, 
not having deceived the others at.all by her 
foolish pean for -both Emily and Jenny 
sonore that she was dying to.come with 

em. 

Mrs. Wilongibe id not feel comfortable 
as she passed through the gate, on .one post of 
which that gruesome placard-was stall hanging. 
She had that part of Sir Basil’s 
referred to Miss. Trévanion’s 
brother wanting the tenic of her presence; 
and she-had an instinctive feeling that their 
welcome would. be. chilled .by the fact of 
Flora’s absence, 

And she was right. Sir Basil hurried out 
to receive his guests in his ly courteous 
Frasca engi his eye ran over Bye faces in 

carriage his own changed, and his manner 
was coldly grave as he,asked whathad become 
of Miss Trevanion. 

‘‘She has.a headache—that is to say, she is 
rather tired, so I thought it best to leave her 
at home,” said Mrs. Willoughby, in a flurry, 
as she felf his eyes looking through all outside 
varnish. into the recesses of -her soul. - 

‘‘ Her brother will be terribly disappointed, 
and the fresh air. might have.done her good.” 

Then he turned to the two.girls, who looked 
shy and embarrassed. ' 

‘*My cousin is waiting to see if. London 
cannot do as wellas Hampshire at tennis.” 

“Does he belong to any club?” asked 
Edgar Winder, whose proud boast it was that 
he had lately joined ‘‘The United Cock. 
roaches,” | ‘ 

* You can ask him,” said Sir Basil quieily, 
as he led them through the hall into one of 
the drawing-rooms, where a lady was seated 
in an armchair with a piece of work in her 


Bhe had a pale, refined face, and was beauti- 
fully dressed in black satin, witha large white 
feather in a white bonnet, and a black lace 
shawl thrown over her shoulders. 

She bowed, gracefully as Sic Basil intro- 
diced ‘her to the party,as “My aunt, Mrs. 
Fane,” and pipeatt to accompany them into 
the garden. 

Several gentlemen were smoking on the 
terrace, amongst whom Emily soon recognised 
Mr. Philip Fane, whom somebody -had pointed 
out to her the evening before. Sir Basil went 
up to him and evidently asked him to play 
tennis, but with a shrug of his shoulders he 
begged to be excused, after one glance at the 
rosy-faced Miss Willoughbys. ; 

“T thought you said you would?” said Sir 
Basil, irritably. 

“If the fair Flora had been here I might ; 
but as she isn’t I'm going fishing.” 

Sir Basil turned away with a frown, and 
Jenny, catching his.eye, wished devoutly that 
the never come. 

The game was made up. Mr. Philip Fane 
sloped off with a cigar betwean his lips and 
his rod in his hand; the two elderly ladies 
chatted pleasantly as they sat.on asgat placed 
under the walnut-tree; and the other men 
who did not care to threw themselves 
down on the grags, proclaiming their iaten- 
tion to criticise, but xr , #8 Men in the 
country generally do, sinking into talk about 
horses. 

Sir Basil leant against the balustrade of the 
terrace, apparently deep in thought, whilst 
Jenny watched. him from a distance with 
anxious eyes. If he would only give her one 
crumb of attention how thankful she would 





! . 

She put herself in her prettiest attitude, 
and played with all the skill shecould manage, 
and had the satisfaction of finding out after a 
supreme effort that he had disappeared, and 
was nowhere-to be seen. 

If she could have followed she would have 
found him-in Eustaee Trevanion’s room. 

“Where's Flo?” said the boy, eagerly. 
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“She's not going to cheat me by playing 
tennis?” 

“No, Miss Tévanion is left behind,” he 
said, quietly, ‘“an@ we are all cheated; but 
not by her.” F 

“What a confounded shame!” the colour’ 
rushing into his feir face. ‘‘ That's just like | 
them. They’re all@s jealous as cats!” j 

“TI don’t think: 
to do with it, 
ache.” 


said she had a head- 


“‘That’s a thimg Flo never has,’ as if it]. | 


t 
were & crime that #he had been accused of.’ 
‘Old Willoughby couldn’t have been at home 
—he won’t stand any of their nonsense. 
+ a a c. ff Pe a pair of mn 
egs wouldn’t I j ‘0 down and fetch sm : 

Bir Basil mila mE 
‘What do you ®ay to my taking you etit@or 
driveand picking up your sister ate -will 
this. face | | 
be Tor the diiiawmnan !” 

“Miss Trevatiion would 










2 ~areready ; and tt won't ' h 
for you? ”’ eee! his own eag ‘an 
appearance of quiet gravity. 5 oe 

“ Do meall the good in the world," "iagiitiing | 
to iy and stand up. oO ge aa 
“Don’t be ina hurry. Grahalins ‘eome 


to you, and the carriageisn’t’ 4 

“TI don’t “want Graham; 1 <n 
beautifully. You'll find me in 4 When 
you are ready to start.” 


Sir Basil rang the bell and ordered.the‘lan- ) 


dau, then went out on to the lawn and aSled 
Mrs. Willoughby if she would excuse him for 
half-an-hour, as he had promised to take" 
Eustace Trevanion out for a drive. 

The solicitor’s wife said he was too kind, he 
gave himself too much trouble, she was 
afraid about the boy, and Mrs. Fane was such 
a charming companion that she could want no. 
other, &c, : j 

Then he went away without taking the 


trouble to iiipart his: intention to any of the | strong 


loungers on the grass. ; 

When #lora Trevanion said she ‘vould 
rather not goto the Abbey she spoke the truth, 
after a fashion, though she did not like’ to sbe 
left behind. She wamted to see ‘her brother 
whom she missed dreadfully every hour of the 
day. Lifeseemed quite-empty without him, 
and the-house;deplorably dull ; but-she shrank 
from another nieeting:with Sir Basil after the 
look that came on his:face when ‘she “refused 
his rose; and she decided jthat-she aust give 
up Eustace fora few: ‘rather thau seek 
him out ‘atthe Abbey. But to give him up 
for one day was hard-+harder than anyone 
could imagine who did not ‘know the close 
bondthat bound the two together ; and it was 
with qsheavy’ sigh ‘that she ‘took up a -book 
and sanntered out into the garden to read it. 

There was not much sympathy between her- 
self and the Willoughbys, bat it made ‘her 
feel lonely to know they were all out-of the 
house, and thete was nota chance:of hearing 
a laugh or the sound of a voice till the solicitor 
came back ‘, Hardchester, and seven 
o'clock sent the others hurrying home from 
the Abbey? 

The hoyse- was castellated, with large bow 
windows to the dining and drawing-rooms, a 
porch that looked like the lych-gate of a 
chtrch, with Gloire de Dijons climbing all 
overit, and a pleasant garden surrounding it 
on.all'sides. 

ere ‘was ® fine fir-tree standing’ straight 
and tall against the blue sky on one side of the 
lawn, anda clump at the back of the ‘house, 
close against the hedge, which divided the 
garden from the road._ 

This was rather a ‘favourite nook of the 
brother and sister’s, and Flora deposited her- 
self Gn‘ rocking-chair, determined to forgeétjthe 
world, whilst thinking that she was by the 


ousy can have anything | ; 







She-had on a simple black-and-white striped 
cotton, and a sailor hat, with a small 
crimson rosebud pinned close against her 
throat, and looked as well-dressed as anyone 
need be. As she tilted back her chair she 


old autiover, a hives 

chasgeens tay hardline BA esit comma 
‘No one tones? Atep 

whend was laid upon the f dtthe gate, 


. Porto lifted apis head and gave ‘@ sono- 
bark, oe hi Mie. Rrank-Rivers’s 
attention ‘to‘the corner. Off watit his hat, as 

An eet a 
stridinetpai ‘ 
“ Not a" 






ike Héte-d.izie while she Wrsvut. 
“But you couldn’t turn me out!” raising 
his eyebrows, but retaining his position. ‘‘I’m 
positively done for. Left my horse at the 
‘Wheatsheaf ;’ and walked through eart-loads 
of dust here.” 

‘*‘ About the eighth of a mile! You must be 
tired t”’ , 

“Don’t laugh at me. I’m not a Hercules, 
Norie of ‘our family demean themselves-so far 
asto-have-a constitution.” 

ratte a that miean—that you are not 

” her ‘eyes resting appreciatively on 
‘the well-shapeil muscular limbs, and .campar- 
ing them with her brother's. 


without any trouble to anyone. Touching, 
isn’t it ? Think how soon you may lose.me!”’ 

‘You are talking nonsense ;”’ not- knowing 
really if he were.in fun, but an uncomfortable 
feeling stealing over her ‘that one day his 
words might prove true, 

“Fact, pon mysoul. Isn’t it luck?” lean- 
ing ‘back, with -his hands behind his close- 

ped head, his eyes still fixed on hers. 
‘‘When I’ye become a burden to your mind— 
a regular old man of the sea—and you’re 
wondering how to get rid of me, then all of a 
sudden you'll hear that I’m gone—gone off 
like a shot, without time to bother about say- 
ing ‘ Ta-ta,’ like the kids.’ 

“Don't talk like that,” taking off her hat, 
and pushing back a sunny piece of hair which 
had fallen across her face. His eyes watched 
the small white hand, the shell-like pink 
coming and going on the softness of her cheek, 

d his.lips broadened into a smile’as he saw 
the colour deepening under the intenseness of 
his gaze. ‘‘ Why should you be a burden ‘to my 
mind? I’m not .your mother,” laughing ‘a 
little, “nor your'sister, and-you’ll be in Tndia, 
‘whilst I shall be here.” 

« Ah but I mean to stick to you like'a 
burr. A burr .is the right ‘simile for an old 
friend like me, for I ‘mean to stick to you, 
whether you like it or'not. There!” and his 
eyes looked almost fierce, in the strength ‘of 
‘his firm resolve. 

Fiora bent ‘down, and laid ‘hér hend -on 
Ponto’s shaggy. head. 

“Burrs are always thrown away,” she 
said, mischievously. 

“ Then I won’t be a burr. Is there any- 





world forgot. 


thing in nature which can't be thrown away, 


a gleam of satiéfastion lit up ‘his face. ; 
Miss Trevenion?”’ {| open. é , / 

|. Flora looked ep h pe wondering vie his 
quick retreat, an -_ tutmed her head in 





“Then I éw way. May 1?” 
subsiding on ‘to og opel Ponto’s afte, »| 
refused, and aeising ® ipair r 


“tospeak to you.” 


because I’}1 be that thing ?’’ his voice vibrat- 
ing, though he was supposed to be only 
chaffing. 

“A bath-bun is sticky,” a twinkle in her 
eye. 
“There is a difference between sticky and 
“and sticking. I wouldn't be sticky for the 
‘world,’’ with solemn gravity. ‘ 

““Glad to hear it, for your friends’ sake.’ 

Te Waised himself on his elbow, and the 


1 far went out of his face. 
theroad,| “‘ dre I go, I want youx—” 
: ! Who's coming?” as she looked 


ed | towards the gate with startled eyes, and saw 


recognise drive up. 


a mot 

face Jen considerably, then 
ane eaten lope,” and suiting 
the adtitn to his Words scrambled to ‘his feet, 


and-wee off kéforee footman ina purple and 
@g0l8 livery had thea time to throw ‘the gate 


time to see Sir Basil a fow paces from 
‘@he-atarted up with a wild with to fly, but 
as thilt wes impossible she #teod qrite still 


with ; d lips. He noted that #here was 
no aan either in word or attituie,md the 


{mile left his lips, whilst ‘his Giew grave, 
"elmost stern. He took off hisHaet,an@*bowed 
Now, as if #he had been @ jpritteess. 


“Your brother is intheaiifiage, and wishes 


an an instant ! 


‘How her face 
‘you to bring him! ’’ and 


*6Qhb.| chow geil 


| he next moment She had run to the landau, 


and seized Eustace’s hand in both her own, 
whilst her sweet face flushed with delight. 


*« Youare none the worse, dear ?”’ anxiously, , 
her eyes fixed earnestly on his smiling face © 


“ Youwthayen’t a headache, or anything else ?”’ 





“Tt means that if anything comes upon.us | 
—fever or anything—we.go out like a- candle, | 





vague, but comprehensive. 

“Much you cared when you wouldn’t come 
to see after me, even when Fane asked you!” 

Her face grew rosy red, and Sir Basil, 
noting the blush, grew happier. 

** Might/not her seeming aversion,’’ he asked 
himself, “ be nothing but girlish‘shyness ? ” 

‘‘It-was very kind of him,’’ she said, shyly, 
as if to prove his thought was true; “but I 
thought, that is to say, Mrs, Willoughby 
thought——”’ 

She said you had a headache,” looking 
straight into ler eyes, ‘‘and, if so, a drive 
“will do you. good, Will you honour us so 
far ?”’ 

Flora recoiled.as if frightened, and the pink 
in-he? cheeks..grew crimson. 

“I don’t know. I had better not—but 
thank you ever'so much.” ., 

‘‘T take no refusal,’ said Sir Basil, firmly. 
‘‘ Your brother wants you, and commonsense 
says there is no reason against it. Would you 
mind taking your place by ‘his side?”’ 

She ‘hesitated—some instinct ‘telling ‘her 
that she had better not, in spite of Eustace's 
eager remonstrances. 

“T don’t know what Mrs. Willoughby would 
say,” her lashes drooping, timidly. 

“ Absurd! ‘Your brother watits you, and so 
dol, You can’t refuse us both?” holding the 
door open. 

His manner was so imperious that it‘ gave 
her courage to resist, because it roused her 
resentment.. She drew up ‘her neck ‘slightly, 
and said at once,— 

“Not to-day, thank you.” : 

“To-day or never,” he said, ‘quickly, while 
a light ‘flashed from his eyes. Lowering his 
voice he added, significantly, ‘Choose.”’ 

“Flora, how can you!” exclaimed Eustace, 
horrified at what he considered her flagrant 
rudeness to his friend. 

She shook her head, and drew back towards 
tlie gate, but at that critical moment Mr. 
Willoughby rode up on his ‘fet cob, and, after 
hearty greetings, ‘had the mwtter explained to 
him by his wrathful ward. 

‘““The idea of saying she can’t come, be- 
cause she thinks Mrs. Willoughby wouldn’t 
like it!’ Eustace wound ‘up, ‘angrily. 
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[“ YoU REALLY MUSTN’T STAY,” SAID FLORA, ANXIOUSLY.] 


““My dear child, my wife would be de- 
lighted,’’ laying his hand kindly on her 
shoulder, and taking it for granted that she 
was longing to go. ‘Get in, and don’t keep 
them waiting.” 

“«T’ve no gloves,” looking down at her small 
hands. 

“I can’t offer to fetch them,” said Sir 
Basil, with a smile; ‘but I’m quite willing 
to wait whilst you get them for yourself.” 

She flew off to the house, rushed upstairs, 
caught up her gloves, and ran down again. 

“You can’t have stopped to look at the 
glass |’’ he gaid, in pretended surprise, as he 
held out his hand to help her in. 

“Why? Am I dreadfully untidy?” in 
alarm. 

‘** Not a bit; but you were so quick. Good- 
bye, Mr. Willoughby. Your wife and daughters 
are at the Abbey ; I suppose we can’t induce 
you to join them?” 

Then an order to the footman, and he leant 
back in the carriage—as the eager horses 
started forward—well content now that he 
was sitting opposite to the only face in Hamp- 
shire which seemed to make it worth his while 
to live. 

And Flora, with all her doubts cast aside, 
felt perfectly happy as she sat by her brother’s 
side, surreptitiously holding his hand in hers, 
whilst she listened to Sir Basil. 

He was telling her something about a poor 
cripple who was cured in a wonderful manner 
by a new doctor, and she was so interested on 
Eustace’s account that she never saw who 
was watching her, with a frown on his fair, 
young face, from the door of “ The Wheat- 
sheaf.” 


‘‘Did she know he was coming, and was 
that the reason she hurried me off?” 
muttered Frank Rivers, to himself, as he 
mounted his horse, and rode slowly up the 
lane, forgetting that it was he who had run 
away so fast, that Flora could not have 
stopped him even if she had had the will. 


It was a lovely afternoon, and as they drove 
along.at a - ce the scenery was uti- 
ful with wild, luxuriant hedges and leafy 
woods, and the tender green of the young corn. 
The birds were singing in the gladness of 
spring, and Flora’s eyes shone with deep 
delight. 

Sir Basil, watching her, said, presently,— 

“Isn’t this better than sitting alone in a 
corner ?” 

‘*T wasn’t alone,” she answered, without 
thinking, simply because she did not wish to 
allow how much she was enjoying it. 

“Not alone? I thought you were. I only 
saw a dog.” ; 


“I saw Rivers at the Wheatsheaf,” ex- 
claimed Eustace, suddenly. “Now, Miss 
Propriety, I declare you are a humbug! 
Which was worse, to take a drive with your 
brother and a friend——” 

** Depends — the friend,’ she inter- 
rupted, hurriedly. 

“Tassure you ‘the friend’ would never 
have invited you if he had known that he was 
interrupting an assignation,” from Sir Basil, 
stiffly. 

“Tt was not an assignation,’ her cheeks 
growing crimson. 

“I beg your pardon, but I thought young 
ladies did not receive when their chaperons 
were out.” 

“Of course not. I was in the garden, and 
he only came in for two minutes as you did. 
I couldn’t stop him any more than you!” her 
eyes flashing resentfully, 

‘“‘T will not trouble you again,” icily. 

‘“‘ Flora!” in a tone of the keenest reproach 
from her brother. 

A dead silence fell on the party till the 
carriage stopped, and Sir , getting out, 
suggested to Flora that they should mount 
the hill in order to look at a beautiful view of 
the distant Solent. She obeyed at once, feel- 

j ng contrite and unhappy. 

They walked side by side without a word 











till they were out of sight as well as earshot, 
then she turned to him, and said, very 
humbly,— 

“Tam afraid I was rude. Will you forgive 
me ? » 

“Not rude exactly,” with a strange huski- 
ness in his voice, ‘‘only you've broken your 
word.”’ 

*“ How?” looking up at him in surprise, 
whilst he stood still and looked down into her 
eyes, his own wistful and very sad. 

“‘ How long is it since you promised to do 
everything that I asked you? And now yeur 
only wish seems to be never to do it, except 
under compulsion !” 

She hung her head in utter self-humilia- 
tion, conscious of nothing but her own shame- 
ful want of gratitude. 

“ Forgive me, please!’’ she said, with her 
whole heart in her voice, as she laid one 
small hand timidly on his coat-sleeve. 

‘* Child, you don’t know how you try me,”’ 
and he took her hand in his, and clasped it so 
tight that she could have cried out with the pain, 
whilst an expression came over his handsome 
face, such as her simple heart could not 
fathom. 

(To be continued.) 








WHENEVER you are angry with one you love, 
think that that dear one might die that. 
moment, and your anger will vanish at once. 

Homan Hrsernition Exrrarmmo. — Human 
hibernation as practised in India is thus ex- 
plained: A tunnel is dug from the grave of the 
Free, 2 atanio jungle the grave itself is par- 
tially*pre a e subject is then, in si¢ht 
of the spectators, prepared by having his ears: 
and nostrils filled with wax and his tongue 
turned back. He is then apparently buried, 
creeps through the tunnel and gets away- 
After six months, or any other interval, he 
creeps back again, is dug up apparently life- 
less, and restored with infinite pains. 
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[‘‘ MINNIE, LET ME INTRODUCE CAPTAIN CALVERT. THIS I§ MY DAUGHTER, ETBEL,”] 


NOVELETTIE.) 


MAN PROPOSES. 


—o— 
CHAPTER I. 


“« Ar Murree, on the 26th April, by the Rev. 
James Trowler, M.A., Chaplain, Captain John 
Smart, the Royal South Middlesex Regiment, 
to Catherine, second daughter of John Gra- 
ham, Esq., B.C.S. Commissioner of Hawa- 
labad.”’ , 

Such was the announcement in the paper 
which was read in the mess of the victim’s 
regiment on the morning of the 30th. There 
were only two occupants, a junior captain and 
a senior subaltern. Parade was over, and the 
two had turned into the mess, which faced 
the lines, to discuss a temperance drink apiece 
before proceeding to barracks to finish the 
labours of the day. 

The two were not particularly alike, and 
yet they had something in common. One was 
tall, the other of middle height ; one was dark, 
the other fair ; one was slim, the other inclined 
to be stout.. Yet, in spite of so many points 
of difference, there was that family likeness 
about them, and that similarity in small 
things which one often finds in old-fashioned 
regiments, and, in their case, was perhaps a 
trifle increased by the fact that they had 
entered the regiment on the same day, now 
some eight years gone by, and had served in 
it ever since ; and the third person, the absentee 
whom they were discussing, could he have 
been present, would have matched them very 
well; for had not he, Ensign John Smart, 
made the third of the triumvirate who had 
joined the old 143rd, and had gladdened the 
hearts of the overworked senior subalterns by 
ss prospect of a decrease in the proportion of 

uty ? 

Without in any way separating themselves 
from the rest of the regiment, the trio had al- 


ways been cronies, sharing their joys and woes, | 





and often, too, their slender store of spare cash 
with each other; and it was with feelings 
of unfeigned disgust that they eyed the paper 
which lay between them, and sighed over the 
desertion of one of their little band. For tothe 
dark man, known as Hectsr Mackenzie, and 
to the stout man known as George Calvert, 
the marriage of their friend seemed an un- 
pardonable act of desertion and treachery. 

“« Read it, George,” cried Mackenzie, flinging 
the paper at his friend; “ read it, and see how 
a young man brought up in the best possible 
way may at any time go wreng.” 

‘“T’ve always said, old chap,’’ returned Cap- 
tain Calvert, ‘that women can do anything. 
In my early youth I made up my mind that 
they were queer creatures, that other sex, and 
have acted peep Now, with a man— 
well, he must be very deep if you can’t get to 
the bottom of him in the course of a day or 
two, but a woman never shows her hand. 
They are deceitful, and I’ve consistently done 
the best possible thing under the circum- 
stances—I’ve avoided them.” 

‘‘You have, my boy, most nobly.” Here 
the bereaved pair shook hands with affected 
solemnity. ‘ But I must say when you accuse 
the other sex, miscalled the weaker, that you 
have quite overlooked the fact that you are 
exceptionally adamantine. I never saw the 
woman who could touch you.” 

“¢ You’re right,” and Calvert smiled ; ‘‘ and I 
can say that Desi my youth up I’ve never yet 
seen the woman whom I cared to know for 
more than a week, Now Smart always had 
a weakness that way.” 

“‘ Poor Smart! I hope he won't pay for it,’’ 
this doubtfully, as if such a contingency was 
more than probable. ‘‘Do you remember 
that girl at Chatham a month after we 
joined?” 

His friend nodded and said,— 

‘* He had been lost but for us ” 

“Yes, he lost his heart at least twice in 
every station since we joined, but never 


seriously. Only once before I got afraid of 
him, and that was in Dublin. ; That pretty 
Miss O’Flaherty nearly secured the privilege 
of being Mrs. Smart.’ 

#*T never thought when I saw his present 
venture that she was likely to get round him 
so easily,” said Calvert. 

“NorI. She did not look it.” 

‘‘ Perhaps if we had scented the danger we 
might have helped him again.” 

“Not likely,’ replied Mackenzie. “When 
a fellow’s bent on drowning himself it does 
not much matter how often you pull him out 
of the water. But I never thought Miss Gra- 
ham, or Mrs. Smart, as we must call her now, 
meant anything.” 

‘‘ What did Smart ‘see to admire in her?’ 
asked Calvert. 

‘It’s a great pity, for Smart is an awfully 
good fellow. I hope he won’t live to be sorry 
for it.” 

“Do you know her personally ?” asked the 
other. 

“Yes; she’s not a bad sort,. but I did not 
care for her much.” 

‘“ Well, it’s no use crying over spilt milk. 
We were three, we are but two. Mackenzie, 
let’s make a ee not to marry.” 

“Very well, if we oan help it,’’ was the 
answer. 

“* How do you mean ‘if we can help it’?” 

“T mean that if a woman means to marry 
you she’ll do it.” 

*“Youmake my flesh creep ! ’’—mock horror 
was in his voice. ‘Is there absolutely no 
escape ?”’ 

* None.” 

“I’m thankful I don’t know any of them. 
It all comes ef going to Hill Stations. Half 
the mischief is done there ?’’ 

“Well, don’t you go.” 

“Little fear of that. I’m off to Kashmir 
next month, and I shan’t show either at Siri- 

nuggur orGulmarg. I go straight into the 





jungle.” 
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toilet that night he would have wondered at 
the care with which he put on the rough native 
homespun, known as “ Puttoo,’’ which wag 
his »best suit. Could he have seen him a 
couple of hours later he would have had a fit, 











His friend laughed. done !” said the stranger, and indeed the last 

“George,” he said, ‘‘ your precautions are | box was being transferred as he spoke. 
worthy of your great mind. I hope you'll be Calvert felt it would be wu ious to refuse. 
successful in your flight.”’ He thanked the stranger, “atineed his boat 

‘‘ Little fear of that. I never heard of a } tostop, and his kit'to be placed Gn the vacant 
woman tryimg Leh or the Wardwan except 4 .room 


. Punetually at half- i 
with her husband.” 4% “Going shooting?” said the stranger, as | The table. was ald in ee: a. 
“ They’re safe, at all events. They can’t} gun-box after gun-box ‘red. Calvert | was at present occupied also by Sir Archibala 
marry you when they are pledged tomake | alwaysarried a ‘battery su nt-for ‘three | and ‘two young ladies. The former @reeted 
nother mantmhappy. LBesides, the jungle is | o ty'men. Ele-was'#go0d shot, however, | him cordially. - 
safe refuge. Only take care. It mightibe : git back “bags” which made people | “ Minnie, let medntroduce Capita} @atvert 
a terribly spoony place.” forget | extravagance in the matter of | This ismy daughter Ethd.” . 


“ Don't care howspoony it is ; itwon*slliieve 


The old t ¥! ing 
much effect on 4mne.” eman’s overflowing @heerful. 


riftes. 
“Yes. Iungoing ep Wardwan way}” ‘he | ness put C quite-at hi + TF 

“ That's dliaight. By Jove, there gees fie | said. hd c cues Wadi! infill: t a hea lady 
colonel. Is yourgonyhere?’’ and he léft#he | + Sgnmre veryMettttinate to be able % do | young.dadies Mixing the Mew ‘miridtes Ibdfor. 

room, followeli by this fiend. 46,"aeid the stem. °° Senge agate and’ dimer. abate ssh 
1 eka than reali Wdlios’ snciatgeion alia Las eee get away oe the] ented -at next ‘Mies Btarrey, ond 
two young men avoided laflies’ society when but by the ,got the oppoxtanitiy 1 Mi the niwnett sBemaen. 2s 
they could. owas axe —_ ee ieantage af it.” al is friend had: him, @ibsnot elite Jong 
bo rt eyed him with in Gixeoveri bith wety pprett, 
. which gived” those Messi gitts, med basen pe § y 
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psn “¥es, I 
A moxtx latet to@ @aiy than the: Thours a-da 
tion releted in he gpreviows chapter j 
George Calvert Was iin @wery 
from dusty Haweld@bad. Beated inan 
chair, a pipe in/hisaneuwth,« glassat: 
and-water in histheu@, @helbot ; 
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buli-terrier, to Whom 

character of anvwngdl,@ind who-was 
of maempative pe ng ia Calvert. - 

feet, his bed spreatl behind him, he: . : : 

? ; ae “Bat Gon't they?” ‘Murray. 
along ¢he broad ew @luggish Jhelum, ‘being should tk T aia. “TPxe aeavidiell & Sew age. e's tho 
oreoe towards pwns ~ wild IG See cwes ehon he first j | first time I’ve got as much consi@erstiton from 
= : Paucar = ae a bald | ladies. Lhey generally tekeeveesthing.” 

as 4 : a BOAT . “He is mark * What “athorrid thing to say. Btirely we 
a ee | @nane too. Do you seethat? That is the | are not more selfish than sem?” returned his 
oo a SS ene - we . | Seedlt -of 0 billiard cue aimed at someone } fair inquisitor. 
pew ig perp ay ey — ; 6lse. ; There was a roguery about the beautiful 
their legs swathed in long flanne bandages, | Calvert laughed heartily. Colonel Simpson eyes which made Calvert gallant. 
who answered to the name of “ shikarries.;”’, | weighed sixteen stone,.was very muchmarried, |” Ty future, Miss Murray,” he said, ‘I will 
while from the stern of the boat, where the | and strong on temperance, : not venture on such an opinion.” : 
fireplace was, came the delicious odours ‘You would hardly accuse him of being ‘ 


, - 4 L “That is to say, you'll think it and not sa 
of .a savoury dinner in course of preparation, | ‘wild iow,” he cfied. “ He’senormously stout, | it?” she ed tes me ad 


Calvert looked and felt very comfortable. | andthefather tf eight children.” # : Pa, dt > Uae 
The whisky -and-water was well-proportioned, “Pen gina t6 “ihm it Mr. 2 fen: think I think wemay cry quits im the matter of 


Ne uflft fto Bo one's Ybest 


ee 


- . horrid speeches,” laughed Calvert. 
the tobacco was fragrant, ‘the evening {Was | “you ‘told me your name.” or But I aaeaen this is ake meant outlandish 
——- Nowe pee eee ~~ Captain ‘Calvert,’ said‘the owner of that place ?”? asked Miss Murray. 

As he finished the whisky-and-water and | ‘#tyle anf title. “No, it is civilisution itself compared to 


knocked the ashes out of his pipe ‘the ‘boat { “7 hegyour pardon. In my time, or rather ” was ply 
tarned the corner under the quaint bridge, and | in fhe times shat T spent = Ae of my leisure vee fre hea Rated erg FS go to 
sowie a the rough morte hut roe than “was good for me in’ messes, a young | ¢hem.” 
oes duty for a rest-house. © ‘rose ‘and | fellow like you wouldn't have been half way “1; se they like it,” said Calvert. 
stretched himself, and telling Sambote keep | tp the-subalterns. But lét me introduce my- “Bee eid = hey quite otontiy: “Ht is 
to. heel stepped ashore, and shouted for the : f<—Sir Archibald Murray.” generally the men who don’t like society who 
official in charge. As he eyed ‘the space in Calvert knew the name—the head of one go, is it not?” ; 
front of the bungalow ‘his brow clouded. | ofthe richest firms in’ Calcutta, ‘ahd one of |” «Really I don't know,” said Calvert, in 
There were evident signs of a female oceupa: | the leading men inthat City of Palaces. He | some confusion. : 
tion. i ‘knew him, too,-as.'the dispenser of princely “Tam afraid that is why you go,” said 
The contractor (as he is ¢alled) soon |.:hospitalities. His manner dltered at once— Hthel,-severely. 
appeared and confirmed his worst fears. .A | he becarte more cordial. “ Is it & very great crime firen not ‘to like 
gentleman and his two daughters had grrived | Bythe-bye, you sadid your name was | society?” asked her victim. 
that morning, and occupied the whole of the }.Oaivert, didn’t you? Any relation of old | « You confess,’*cried the girl, triumphantly. 
available rooms, This was unlucky, as Oal- |\Robert Galvert, who was in Calcutta “ You are convicted.” 2 
vert did not wish to pitch his tent. That | about+——? Well, nevermind how many years Calvert thought of his boast to Mackenzie. 
pee gee rege tg 8 rad in Sa mom. { ago; but I pyr thim im’42, when I first | Flere was a reversal-of ‘his theories. He was 
ing. e e native, who, seein me country.” ies 
that the Sahib was getting angry, had edged One Hh widoany: ans merers fn ern a eae sand = 


“ He. was'm ¢ uncle.” ies ' 
out of reach of his stick, and ‘asked af any “ Boudon'benrot The old gentleman was ee eee 


r ¢ The evening ssed off very pleasantly. 
arrangement could be made. ‘The contractor, |-vory kind to:me in those days, "I'm veryylad | ‘The woman-hater found his hosts ¢o kind and 
joining le Ramde,semapmnede—_ ” ‘cto harve mret-you.” agreeable he ‘actually forgot how late it was, 

~Paoteator.of the gods, thersiianona.” As hespoke ‘the sun disappeared behind the | and started up on finding it was eleven 
The possible presence of ladies restrained |-hillsto ‘the West. “Sir Arehibald madea " 


o'clock. 


the strong language which rose to Calvert’s | motion as if to enter he howe, “Ehen he “T’ve a long march to-morrdw, and must 


lips. Turning round he told the boatman to } turned again;x— start-early.’ he said 

pull up higher, as he would sleep in the boat. ‘“By-the-bye, you'll give ws the pleasure of | = «J te ating to propose a picnic to Mait- 
Just as this order was being carried into ; -your company at dinner?” land,” said Sir Archibald. “Can't you stop 

effect an elderly gentleman of pleasing appear- ‘You're very‘kind, but J’m+—" another day?” 

ance, with snow-white hair and a benevolent “No, ‘buts’ my boy. I'm‘an old friend ; at “Of course he can’t, pays,” said Ethel. 











face, stepped out of the bungalow. least, I knew your great-uncle.” “Why do you ask him, Fe might lose his 
“We can make room for’you,” she said. ‘“‘ Thanks, then if I shall not put you ont. dheokene.grountl, and, What is far roore im- 
‘‘My daughters only require one-room and I |. By-the-bye. I’ve tio kit.” portant, his excuse for stopping in the 
another. The third is at your disposal.” i ‘Swallow tails in Kashmir!” laughed the’! jungle.” 
“‘Many thanks,” said Calvert, half in-! others. “‘ Whata barbarism, I’d as soomexpect |" «{ am really ‘afraid I can’t stop very well,” 
clined to resent his offer of assistance as.one | you to propose ‘\puttoo.’ in endon, Au revoir! | said Calvert. 
often is, ‘but I could not think of troubling | We dine at half-past seven.” “Very well, my lad, I don’t want to spoil 
you. | 


vs 1 .,,. | And he-vanished into the house, your shooting,” said the old gentleman. 
It is no trouble, lassure you. See, itis Could Mackenzie have seen his friend at his | “ When do you get back?” 
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‘Probably towards the end of June or 
beginning of July.”’ 

“ Then we shall still be"in the valley. We 
may hope to meet again.’ 

And ~ shook hands, and Calvert said 
«Good-bye ” to the ladies. 

“ Remember, Captain Calvert, you have pro- 
mised me a beautiful rug,’’ said Ethel, as he 
was leaving. 

« And don’t forget to look us up when you 
get back,”’ from Sir. Archibald. 

As he was turning into bed Calvert thought 
over the events of the. day, and was forced to 
confess that the had spent a very pleasant 
evening, on the whole. 

His pet theories were rather shaken. He 
had been all his life. crying down women, and 
here were two, who were decidedly nice. 
After all, was it possible the sex might not be 
so bad as he thought? He was disturbed in 
his mind. 

The trnth was the bright eyes had done 
their work. He was beginning a new phase 
of his existence, for he fell asleep, not to 
dream of many Ibex, but to find that some- 
how in all-his visions Ethel Murray played a 


very prominent part. 





CHAPTER Til. 

Tr was well into July before Calvert set out 
on his return journey to Sirinuggur. He had 
had an exceptionally good year, and had 
capped all his previous bags in a way which 
afforded ‘him infinite ‘satisfaction, and now he 
foundthe jungle difficult to:work on account 
of the season, and he-was reluctantly making 
his way back to the valley. 

His»evening at Islamabad had long since 
faded from ‘his‘memory. ‘For the first day or 
two he had found ‘his ‘thoughts very much 
occupied by the Murrays, and he had even 
determined to write and report progress to Sir 
Archibald. ‘But by the‘end of a week he had 
found something new to‘interest him, and by 
thetime a fortnight was over had quite for- 
gotten the violet eyes, the last reminiscence of 
his adventure. 

He left Inshin on a lovely morning—the 
successor of several wet days—to cross the 
Rial Pawas Pass and camp at Timmeran. 

He breakfasted at Pihilkan, and changed 
his coolies, began the last stage. 

As‘he slowly scaled the hill the bright sky 
clouded over, and the dark thunder-clouds 
began to gather around the hills—an ominous 
sign, which he knew by experience to be a true 
prophet of rain. 

Blacker and blacker grew the clouds, and 
less and less remained of the blue sky as he 
neared thesummit. <Atdast a flash of light- 
ning and a long, sullen peal of thunder told 
him that the crisis was at:hand ; and, as the 
first big drops began to fall,-he took his water- 
proof from the coolie, and putting his back 
against a rock waited till the deluge was 
over. 

It did not last long, and in a quarter-of-an- 
hour or so ;he-was able to in the midst 
of a steady drizzle. 

As he finished the quarter of a mile or so 
which ,remained, he noticed several coolies’ 
loads lying beside the road, ‘which he at once 
knew to belong tosome Englishman travelling 


like Bimeelf. This did not«surprise him, as 


coolies in Kashmir often leave their loads 


beside the road for half-anshour in perfect 
security, go to the nearest water to eat their 
food, and return and pick them > 

When, however, he reached the top, and 
stood.on a high rock beside the road, he was 
aware of someone speaking below, and looking 
down saw a curious spectacle: 

Qn a piece of ground, rather more level than 
the rest, and just below him, were arranged 
some five-and-twenty coolie loads, similar to 
those which he had just passed on the road. 
They lay around in beautiful confusion— 
boxes, chairs, tables, tents—arranged in a way 
which showed him that their position was 
accidental. 


On one side three or four native servants | 





were standing, drenched to the skin; and talk- 
ing’as fast as they could, all of them, in their 
own language, without paying the leAst atten- 
tion to the fact that no one was listening to 
them or they to each other; while in the 
centre of the circle were two Europeans, who 
at once fixed Calvert's attention. 

Seated on a tent, looking the picture of 
misery, the rain trickling off'the brim of ‘her 
double Teria ‘hat, the rest of her-attire pro- 
tected bya soaked blue waterproof coat, wasa 
lady of a certain, or, rather, an uncertain age. 
She was performing that Jast resource of 
women—weeping and wringing ‘her hands. 
The hands were cased in coarse gloves, while 
the eyes were covered by blue spectacles, now 
sadly blurred by her ‘tears; her nose was 
decidedly retroussé; her hair, which was cut 
short, bore marks of ‘having ‘been once worn 
in ringlets, now sadly out of curl. She was 
not young; she certainly was not beautiful ; 
and whatever chance she may have had of 
‘looking nice,” that ‘last refuge of a plain 
woman,:had been:utterly spoilt by the rain, 

Beside her was a very different sort ‘of 
figure. Leaning on a long stick, her hat hang- 
ing down her back by its strings, and her hair 
nearly as dishevelled as her companion’s, was 
one of the loveliest girls, if not the ‘loveliest, 
that Calvert had ever seen. 

She looked about nineteen (she was, in fact, 
a couple of years older),.andclad, as she was, 
in a long ulster, her feet (very pretty and neat 
ones, too) cased in stout boots, which showed 
a London finish, she might have’ been taken 
for a man but for her beautiful atburn hair. 
Her hazel eyes, rosy cheeks, and regular teeth 


between the ‘rosy lips of the laughing mouth, | 


the eyebrows slightly arched, and her whole 
face, in spite of her disagreeablesurroundings, 
beaming over with fun, completed the picture. 

They had not heard or seen Calvert's 
approach, and he’was able to draw back to 
the edge of ‘the rock, where he remained an 
interested and amused spectator of this novel 
scene. 

The sobs, the chatter, and the gesticulations 
continued during the minute or so which he 
took in grasping this curious vision. Then, 
as he withdrew to his coign of vantage, the 
younger Jady spoke, 

‘* Don’t be a fool, Maria,” shesaid. ‘ If we 
have to.camp up here (which I don't ‘see any 
necessity for), what's the harm ?”’ 

“ Azalea, I did not come to Kashmir, and 
certainly not to India, to camp on the top of a 
pass in a thunderstorm. I wish I ‘had never 
left Brighton.” 

“And only at breakfast this ‘morning you 
were saying that you had never enjoyed your- 
self so much before as you have done during 
the last two months.” : 

“Tt had not begun to rain then, and—and 
I never thought your absurd idea of doing 
without a male escort was coming to this.” 

“Maria, what's :the use of crying over spilt 
milk? We are here, and we've got no man to 
work for us; about'the only thing they're fit 
for. We must shift for ourselvés. Beare?!” 

“Mem sahib!” ‘and one of the: group of 
natives separated himself off from ‘the rest. 

‘* Why don’t you fetch some coolies ? ’’ 

‘‘Mem sahib, Kashmir ‘coolie great rascal. 
He’s going run away. No place my get coolies 
for five miles.’* 

‘* Well, we: mustcamp here.” 

“Yes, mem sahib. Wind coming, tents 
gone down hill, no water, no milk.” 

, “ What are we to do, Maria; the man’s a 
perfect idiot.’ 

“ Don'tiask me, Zellie. I did not ‘bring you 
here, and I really cannot undertake to get you 
out of it.” 

“If I were only a man T’d—I’d——” 

**So men canbe of some good, after all,” 
thought Calvert, who had made up his mind 
to interfere. 

He quickly regained the road, and following 
it, presented himself to the ladies. 

His sudden appearance was differently re- 
ceived by the two ladies. The elder (with the 
spectacles) looked up with al! the signs of a 





————- 





mind relieved of care on her face ; the prettier, 
and younger, eyed him with a half smile, in 
which hope was obviously mingled with hesi- 
tation. 

Calvert spoke. 

“Can I be of any useto you?’’ he asked. 
“Your coolies see to have bolted.” 

‘Qh! thank you,” said the spectacles. 

“TI could not think of troubling you,’ said 
the girl. 

‘No trouble at all; if I.can doanything I 
shall be delighted ; but——’’ 

“But! Oh?! don’t say there is a ‘ but,’” 
cried spectacles. 

“T am very much afraid there is,’ said 
Calvert, ‘‘and that on this occasion I shall 
prove as of little use as men generally are.” 

He said this quietly. 

A quick flush spread over the girl's face. 
She knew.she had been overheard. 

“The great thing,” she gaid, hastily, ‘is to 
get coolies.” 

“T am afraid that iseasier said than done,” 
replied Calvert. ‘‘ We can’t get them nearer 
than one of the camps below the pass—several 
hours.” 

“Then what are we to do?’’ 

“Tf my coolies were not all pretty well into 
Timmeran I should be delighted to give you 
‘their services to carry.as much of your kit.as 
they could, but—but that is not to be done 
now. If you like to go Timmeran my. camp 
is at your service, and you will, at all events, 
be sure of being housed for the night.” 

“Oli! thank you,” said the spectacles. 
‘‘ Zellie, let us return to Timmeran.”’ 

“ And whatis to become of allour baggage?” 
asked Zellie, very -reluctantly, : ~beginning 
to realise the fact that this was really their 


' only course. 


“T will leave my coolie.to watch it until we 
can send for it ; or, better still,if you will leave 
a servant, the coolie ean.carry what you most 
need.” 

‘*T suppose we must,” in a very vexed tone. 

‘*Shall I arrange it for you?” asked. Cal- 
vert. 

The last remnant of Miss. Zellie’s indepen- 
dence had vanished. © 

“Thanks, if.you would,’ she said, grate- 
fully. 

Calvert did not take long to make all 
arrangements. He told the servant to stay 
behind, and loaded the rest:and his own caolie 
with female impedimenta. He even shoul- 
dered @ travelling-bag -himself, and was a 
trifle disgusted when spectacles thanked him 
for bringing it. It looked as if it.ought to have 
belonged to Zellie. 

They were soon started. As they walked 
down the hill Calvert inguired how it was -he 
found them in such a plight? Zellie looked 
rather ashamed. 

“My friend, Miss Spearman,” answered the 
spectacles; ‘“‘had a fancy for visiting, the 
interior exactly in the same way as gentlemen 


‘‘ Indeed !”’ said Calvert, amused. ‘“ That 
was a very bold thing for ladies to:attempi.”’ 

‘* Yes, indeed it was,’ continued the other. 
‘“We were not even to take a native of the 
country to actas our guide, or whatever you 
call it, and make arrangements. The con- 
sequence was, we had the greatest difficulty 
in getting coolies to carry our baggage atthe 
last stage, and when they got to the top of the 
hill they all flung down their loads and ran 
ajay.” 

Calvert could hardly restrain a smile... He 
had the greatest contempt for ladies’ arrange- 
ments, However, he dissembled. 

*“Coolies sometimes behave that way,’ he 
said. 

«But why!” broke in Zellie for the first 
time, ‘should they.do Jess for us than they do 
for men? Wehave come from London with- 
out trouble, and here we are, utterly leit in the 
lurch,” 

*T am afraid it is the natural want of 
chivalry which is made in the Kashmiri,” 
said Calvert. 

“You are laughing at me,” said Zellie, 
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flushing again. ‘ Why should they not do as 
much for me as for you.” 

“Tex 
your stick quite so freely.” 


‘“‘Isthat all? I wish I had known it,” said ‘ 


so fiercely that Calvert turned away to hide a 
smile, and Maria felt it her duty to soften the 
remark. : 

“ Zellie, you know you don’t mean that!” 
she said. 

‘Why should I not do as muchas aman?” 
returned the other. 

Calvert thought he had chanced upon a 
retty lunatie. He felta little uncomfortable. 
erhaps “ spectacles ’’ was the keeper. 

“I certainly think,’ he began, wishing to 
humour her, “ that ladies ought to get along 
as well as men.” 

“But yeu know they don’t, and you know 
why!” eried the girl. ‘‘ Because from their 
youth up they are slaves, they ——” 

“ Zelue!” and Maria held up a warning 
figure. 

“I forgot,” said Zellie, with rather a forced ' 
laugh. ‘You cannot sympathise, being a' 
man ; let us change the subject. Is not thisa 
beautiful view ?” 

They kept clear of the dangerous subject 
for the rest of the way, and by the time they 
had reached Timmeran were quite on friendly 
terms. It was a lovely evening, and as they 
entered the village they found Calvert’s camp 
ready pitehed. Heat once made over his own 
tent to the ladies, with all its furniture. He 


And Calvert, nothing loth, did so. It was 
@ pic ue scene. The three figures— 


pect they know that you would not use spectacles in the chair, Zellie on an im- 


promptu throne built of stones and cushions 
and rugs, and Calvert sitting crow-legged be- 
tween them. The fireas it blazed up threw a 
light on their faces and on the natives who 
squatted round, forming a sort of circle. 
Sambo was curled up so close to the fire as to 
be in danger of burning logs falling on him. 
There was silence for a time. Then Zellie 
broke it. 

“ This is camping-out in real earnest !’’ she 
said, with an air of triumph. 

“Yes,” said Maria. ‘But the success is 
due to the helping hand of man.” 

‘““Which do you mean?” asked Calvert. 
“The coolies who threw down your loads, or 
your friend over there?” pointing to the 
crestfallen headman. 

‘*No, I meant you,” said the spectacles, 
gratefully. 

‘‘ Then it is really possible for a mar to be 
of some use—in fact, &t te work|for you?” 
asked Calvert, with an air ef mock surprise. 

‘*It wasn’t fair of you to listen to what we 
were saying,”’ said Zellie, pouting. 

“TI could not help watching you,” said 
Calvert, rather pointedly, and silence fell on 
the party. 





CHAPTER IV. 





next sent for the headman of the place. Both 
ladies deslared they could not believe that it: 
was the same man, so humble and civil was he 
now. 

Zellie’s lip curled a little when she saw how 
quickly he toek Calvert’s orders. The latter | 

romised to report him at Sirinuggur, abused 
him well in Hindustani, made him return the 
gratuity which he had extorted from the 
ladies, and promised him worse things if the 
baggage was not brought back in less than no 
time. In half-an-hour fresh coolies were well 
on their way. 

Zellie and her friend had changed their’ 
dresses, and were drinking the tea which’ 
Calvert’s servant had prepared for them, and ' 
were both quite happy. Zellie, in particular, | 
was all smiles. : 

“We have turned you out of your house,” 
she said. ‘*‘ What are you going to do?” 

Calvert — to his servant’s tent. 

“I shall be quite comfortable there,’ he 
said. “I often use that when I am out for a 
night after big game.” | 

«Why should not we try it?’ asked Zellie, 
anxious to do as men do. | 

“There would not be room for two,’ an- 
swered Calvert, hastily. ‘ By-the bye, it is 
superfluous to ask if you will give me the’ 
pleasure of your company at dinner, as there 
is no other place where you could dine.” 


They alllaughed. All the same, they were| 


a Eee merry party round the small camp-' 
table. 

Maria had the only chair, Zellie and Calvert | 
were seatedon boxes. Their table service was! 
rather quaint, as they had to make the most! 
of a bachelor kit. However, with the aid of a! 
small pair of carvers, the knives and forks 
went round, and soup out of a teacup tastes 
just as well. 

Calvert had ordered a huge fire to be lit, and 
after dinner they all sat round it, and he 
insisted on both ladies drinking hot whisky- 
and-water, just to avoid taking cold after the 
day’s wetting. Maria made a good man 
wry faces and coughed a good deal, but Zellie 
drank hers as if it was a thing she did every 
day. She noticed Calvert was not smoking. 

“Don’t you smoke ?” she asked. 

“ Yes, but I thought you might not like it,” 
answered Calvert, who was dying for his pipe. 

“Oh, Maria doesn’t mind it, and I like it,” 
said Zellie. 

“Are you sure?’ said Calvert, turning to 
the spectacles. 


“Quite,” was the answer. “ Please light 





Ir is equally bad for boy or girl to be brought 
up exclusively among those of their own sex, 
and in their own home. Man and woman 
alike gain by their intercourse with each other, 
and suffer in proportion as they are denied the 
benefits of society. 

Azalea Speerman was the only child of a 
rich, self-made man. Joseph Speerman had 
married his foreman’s daughter when he was 
past fifty, and died whilst his daughter was 
still an infamt, leaving her a fortune which 
was sufficient for anyone. Her mother, who 
was a weak and silly woman, with nothing to 
recommend her but a red-and-white doll’s 
face, had married Mr. § because her 
own father wished her to do so, and had about 
as much influence with her pretty, wilful 
child as her cook had; indeed, less, for the 


| latter could bribe with cake or jam. Hence it 


came about that she called to her assistance 
her sister-in-law, Joanna Speerman, a stern 
old maid, whose long life had been spent in 
furthering the Woman’s Rights movement, 
and who had not a soft spot in her nature, 
until little Zellie wound herself round her 
heart and drew to herself all that was good in 
her aunt’s nature. 

When poor Mrs. Speerman faded ont of this 
life, which she did when her daughter was 
about ten years old, Zellie was left to her 
aunt’s care, and grew up exactly as the latter 
would have wished to make her. Miss Speer- 
man used to boast among the choicest sup- 
porters of the Woman’s Rights movement that 
niece was growing up to be a thorn in the 
of the tyrant sex, and she had grounds for 
doing so. Wilful in the extreme, very im- 
pressionable and easily taught, from her 
youth upwards Zellie heard but one story— 
the story of woman’s wrongs and man’s 
tyranny. 

Beautiful enough to break the heart of any 
man she chose to smile upon, her implacable 
old relative hoped that she was growing up so 
hard and cold that she would be able to carry the 
campaign into the enemy’s country, and many 


her 
side 


Y| who knew them both thought that she was 


right. But she was not. One thing saved 
Zellie, and that was a generous spirit of 
rivalry, Feeling most thoroughly that in the 
battle of life the weaker sex got the worst of 
it, it was, to her, more a matter of humilation 
than resentment. She wished to be equal, not 
superior, to man; to run in harness beside 
him, not to trample on him or avenge the 
twenty centuries of wrong which her aunt de- 
clared her sex to have suffered. And so it 





your pipe.” 


came about that when at the age of eighty 
Joanna Speerman was gathered to her fathers 





a great disappointment fell upon the select 
seg whose chosen spokeswoman she had 
n. 

Zellie, who wanted then six months of 
being of age, flatly refused to stump the 
country in aid of the movement—refused even 
to promise to subscribe to the funds of the 
society, and taking unto herself as her bosom 
friend Maria Humphreys, a humble admirer 
of the late Joanna’s, announced her intention 
of going forth ‘to see the world. Six months 
she spent on the Continent, and then having be- 
come her ownmistress she returned home. Ac. 
cidentally somebody mentioned in her hearing 
that Mr. So-and-So was going shooting in 
Kashmir. 

Zellie had read ‘‘ Lallah Rookh,” and within 
a fortnight Maria and she were on their way 
to Bombay. 


Once in Kashmir, where they arrived with. 
out much adventure, she gave herself up to 
the pleasures and novelties of life in that 
fairest of countries. 

For a couple of months or more she 
wandered about the valley seeing the sights, 
revelling in the scenery, and going mad over 
the shops in the bazaar. Then on a sudden 
she determined to visit the interior. The 
result we have seen. 

It was not till he went to bed that Calvert 
had time to think over the situation, and he 
got but small satisfaction from his review of 
jt. 

First and foremost he could not “ place’ 
pretty Zellie and her friend in the scale of 
creation. They werean utterly new experienoe 
to him. 

First he thought they might be missionaries, 
buf that was too p terous. Then he 
tried all round his experience without success. 
Female “ globe-trotters ” were new. 

The sun shining through his tent awoke 
him. His servant told him the ladies were 
still asleep, so jumping up he dressed himself. 

The first thing outside that he saw was the 
recovered baggage lying in a heap before his 
tent, while the headman, a trifle more cheer- 
ful than the day before, stood eyeing it and 


him. 

Calvert drank his cup of tea and prepared 
fora stroll. Just as he was starting his ser- 
vant asked for orders and was told to wait. 

His master could not leave the ladies even 
now without exposing them to a repetition of 
yesterday’s troubles. He must see them over 
that. 


Both Zellie and her friend were up when he 
returned to camp. ‘ 

The breakfast table was spread under a big 
tree, and they were sitting beside it. He 
wished them ‘good-morning” and asked 
when they proposed to breakfast. 

** As soon as we can!” cried Zellie. ‘I am 
terribly hungry.” 

Calvert gave the necessary orders. Then 
his bearer brought him his tea-caddy and 
ke ‘ 

He was on the point of ee tea when he- 
stopped and looked across at Zellie, who was 
watching him with mischievous eyes. ; 

“I forgot,” he said, in some confusion. 
‘“‘ Miss Speerman, will you make téa ?”’ 

“‘Pledse don’t les me deprive you of the 
responsibility,” she answered. 

alvert made tea, feeling rather uncomfort- 
able the while, though a confirmed bachelor is 
as particular about his tea as an old maid. 

Breakfast over, he asked them their plans. 
They had none. 

“JT don’t think,” he said, ‘ you'll have muc! 
difficulty in getting over the pass. This 
village, at all events, won't trouble you.” 

“Oh, Zellie!” cried the spectacles, “surely 
we've had enough of roughing it, as you cal} 
it. Do come back to Sirinuggur?”’ 

Zellie shook her head. 2 

“‘Ireally think we’d better,” she said, 
“ particularly as——”’ and she hesitated. 

“As what ?” asked Calvert. 

“As we could get the benefit of your 
escort,” she said, rather more humbly than 
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his yesterday’s. experience led Calvert to ‘* Walked the whole way.” tacles, but he managed to learn a little of the 
expect. ‘* Calvert, don’t prevaricate. Circumstances | reasons which had brought her and her friend 


“JT am sure I shall be delighted,” he 
answered. ‘‘If I can be of any assistance I 
am at your service.” 4 

‘‘We travel rather slowly, I am afraid,” 
said Maria, fearful that Zellie might propose 
double marches. 

“Tt is all the same to me,’ said Calvert. 
‘“‘T have no reason to hurry.” 

But all the same his heart misgave him. 
He remembered that at Islamabad, acting 
ander instructions conveyed in a letter, Mac- 
kenzie would be waiting for him. 

He was a brave man but he did not like to 
face chaff; and here he, George Calvert, the 
most determined non-society man in his 
regiment, was volunteering to escort two un- 
protected females into Sirinuggur. He 
thought of the figure he would cut before his 
friend and felt unhappy. 

Luckily, the ladies ia not notice his con- 
fusion. aria was making jam sandwiches, 
and Zellie was watching with envy the speed 
with which Calvert’s camp was struck and his 
leads packed on the mules. 

They left about eleven o’clock, and had a 
very pleasant march. It would be hard to say 
which of the three enjoyed it most. 

Zellie and Calvert were revelling for the 
first time in the society which they had 
avoided all their lives, and Maria was 
delighted at the idea that she was going back 
to Sirin a 

For the three days which it took them to 
ceach Islamabad they lived in the same way. 

Zellie was learning that it was very nice to 
have one of the oppressors to order about and 
do things for one a great deal better than one 
could do them for oneself, and Calvert was 
coming to the conclusion that the cunning sex 
were rather a helpless lot. 

And so they lived, in a fool’s paradise till 
one at least was awakened rudely. For, 
turning into the courtyard of the Islama- 
bad bungalow he saw the figure — dirty, 
unshaved, wearing his oldest unmentionables, 
@ pair of old slippers down at the heels, and 
@ grey flannel shirt, open at the collar, leaning 
against a post, his extended right hand holding 
a beautifully-coloured clay pipe and his face 
depicting unfeigned astonishment—the too 
familiar lineaments of his Achates, 
Hector Mackenzie, who, as the truth, the 
full extent of the misfortune dawned upon 
him, turned tail, and ejaculating ‘“ Ladies, by 
jingo!” fled to the inmost recesses of the 
bungalow. 

Calvert was a little preoccupied as he saw 
after his charges’ comfort, and made all 
arrangements. Then, his work done, with 
somewhat a steps he sought his injured 


friend, pre to explain the phenomenon as 
best he could. 
CHAPTER V. 
As they shook hands Mackenzie’s face 


wasastudy. It expressed his feelings. He 
did not know whether to laugh or to be angry, 
—moreover, he was surprised. But he was less 
nervous than his friend, who tried to break 
the awkwardness of the meeting. 

‘“* How are you, Mackenzie ? ’’ he asked, try- 
ing to feel cheerful, and not succeeding. 

‘* Well,” (in a deep base voice) meant more 
as an interrogative than as an expression of 
his state of health, Calvert wilfully mistook 
him, and continued very fast,— 

“I’m glad to hear it, old chappie. What 
, you been doing since I last heard of 
you 

‘* What have you?” retorted Mackenzie. 

“Oh! I had capital sport; got the biggest 
head I’ve ever shot, and——_”’ 

“All that,” said Mackenzie, ‘‘ you have 
already told me by letter. What have you 
been doing since you left your nullah?”’ 

** Travelling down here,”’ said Calvert. 

“Exactly ; your arrival proves that. What 
T want to know, is, how you have travelled 
down here?” 





are suspicious, Explain them.” 

“Oh! you mean about the ladies?” as if it 
was just dawning on him what his friend 
wanted. 

‘“‘T do mean about the ladies,’’ said the 
other, severely. ‘I did not expect it of you. 
Knowing your strict habits of avoiding ladies’ 
society I wish to know how itis that I find 
you travelling in company with two of them, 
one at least good-looking, and you apparently 
enjoying yourself ?”’ 

‘* My dear Hector, there is very little to tell, 
I met Miss Speerman and her friend on the 
top of the pass. They were travelling alone, 
and their coolies had bolted. I lent them 
my tent, recovered their baggage, and as a 
reward was allowed to see them into Siri- 
nuggur—that’s all.” 

“To see them into Sirinuggur! Why not 
to England? Well, there’s one comfort, you 
can put them into a couple of boats, three 
perhaps, considering the preposterous allow- 
ance of baggage that they seem to have, and 
tell the boatman to land them at the Munshi 
Bagh.” 

‘* My dear fellow, I can’t possibly shunt them 
like that,” said Calvert, humbly. ‘I’ve 
promised to see them into Sirinuggur; 
besides——”’ 

‘* Besides what?” cried the other. ‘“‘ What 
other folly do you propose to perpetrate ?”’ 

‘* Miss Speerman has never seen Martand, 
and I have promised to show her the ruins,” 
was the answer. ‘ Thereis no hurry, and I 
thought you might ride over there, too, to tiffin. 
Rather jolly, eh?” 

“You,” retorted Mackenzie, ‘‘ you don’t 
suppose I’m going to countenance this tom- 
foolery ?” 

“Why! We shall have to travel together to 
Sirinuggur, don’t you see, and it will be a 
good way for you to get to know them.” 

“In plain language, Calvert, you want me 
to play gooseberry picker with the old lady in 
spectacles, while you and the pretty girl are 
enjoying yourselves. Thank you. I may 
remark that it takes two to ‘make a bargain, 
and that I decline to be one.” 

‘“Won’t you come?” cried Calvert, aghast. 

“Most decidedly not,” returned Mackenzie, 
‘Even though you, whom I had thought above 
such things, seem bent on playing the fool, it 
does not follow that your friends should.”’ 

“Then what will you do?” asked the 
other. 

“I? Ishall go back to Sirinuggur, leave 
my address at the post-office, and retire into 
the Lolab or some such place till you’ve come 
to your senses.”’ 

**Look here, Hector, listen to reason,” 
pleaded Calvert. Don’t throw me over this 
once. We need only see them to Sirinuggur, 
and I have in a sort of way promised for you. 
It shan’t occur again.’’ 

‘¢ What security have I?” asked the other, 
dolefully. 

‘Then you'll come? ” cried Calvert. 

‘I suppose I must,” said Mackenzie, reluc- 
tantly. 

‘‘Then here goes. I’m off to order the 
ponies,” and he vanished. 

Left to himself, Mackenzie laughed heartily. 
He was greatly amused. Although, like his 
friend, he was but little susceptible to the 
blandishments of the fair, he went more into 
society. So far this business amused him. 

When he joined the party that evening, 
Zellie rallied him about his sudden retreat, 
and said she wondered any friend of Captain 
Calvert’s was afraid of ladies—an innocent 


| speech which sent Mackenzie into fits, and 


made his friend look foolish. The meal 
passed off with much merriment, and the new- 
comer, who was even more in the dark than 
his friend, was surprised to find the unknown 
so agreeable, 

The next morning, as arranged, they rode to 
the ruins at Martand, the finest almost in 
India. It did not suit Mackenzie much to find 
himself relegated to the society of the speo- 





there. 

They had a very pleasant picnic, and the 
sun was setting over the grand Pir Panjal 
range as they rode back to Islamabad, and 
Mackenzie felt that if only there had been 
somebody to make love to he could have done 
it with great success. As it was, he looked at 
Maria and forebore. 

That evening, when the two friends were 
alone after the ladies had retired, Calvert 
asked his friend what he thought of his new 
discovery in womankind. 

“Well, old chap,’ he said, “ how did you 
enjoy yourself to-day ?”’ 

‘* First-rate,” was the answer. ‘It was 
hardly fair, though, of you to keep Miss Zellie 
altogether to yourself.” 

“T am glad you liked it,” said Calvert. “I 
think they are awfully good sorts, both ot 
them.” 

‘“* Yes, I think they are.” 

“I’m awfully glad I was able to help 
them.”’ 

- ** ‘Take care you don’t carry a good thing too 
ar.’’ 
‘“*No fear of that,’ said Calvert. 

‘Well, take care,’ laughed Mackenzie. 
‘Miss Zellie is a very pretty girl. Luckily 
we can hold to present arrangements.”’ 

“ How do you mean?” 

“Why, part company in Sirinuggur.” 

There was a pause, while Calvert rose and 
knocked the ashes out of his pipe. 

““Oh, yes,” he said, “‘ of course we part com- 
pany in Sirinuggur.” 

And he went to bed, leaving Mackenzie to 
decide in his own mind that his friend was 
hard hit, and must be taken good care of. 





CHAPTER VI. 


‘*Man proposes, but God disposes.’’ Things 
did not turn out quite so comfortably as they 
were expected to, and Mackenzie found, to his 
disgust, that his intentions of carrying his 
friend were thwarted at every turn. 

They reached Sirinuggur a couple of days 
after the excursion to Martand, and there 
of necessity the party separated, the ladies 
to the family camping-ground called the 
Munshi Bagh, the two men to the Chenar 
Bagh, where they were among congenial 
spirits. 

The wet in the hills had driven people into 
the city rather earlier than usual, and the 
two friends found nearly everybody within 
hail of them was an old friend. 

The camping-ground runs along a narrow 
canal, which connects the river with the 
beautiful city lake, and is merely a narrow 
strip of grass, with magnificent trees, under 
which people camp during the healthy 
months. 

In front of each man’s tent lies his boat or 
boats, small to travel about Sirinuggur, 
large to use for excursions into the district. 

Here from daylight to dark a constant suc- 
esssion of hawkers, bringing chairs, tables, 
Kashmir shoes, guns, knives, skins, silver 
and copper work, papier maché, and every- 
thing that men could think of stream 
past the tents, worrying the visitors to buy, 
and often only got rid of by means of a 
plentiful use of the stick. Certainly through- 
out the day, and often throughout the night, 
there is a perpetual din. “ 

Boatmen quarrelling and fighting, their 
wives’ shrill treble plainly distinguished in 
the fray, rival tradesmen loudly disputing 
about the value of their wares before some 
possible purchaser, dogs barking, ponies 
neighing, and servants screaming to each 
other with that peculiar twang which is 
always affected by the natives of India 
when they raise their voices above their or- 
dinary tones. 

In the midst of this Babel the two friends 
found themselves, They had brought the 
ladies aown to Sirinuggur, and seen them 
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comfortably established in a hut in the 
families’ camping-ground. 

Calvert wanted very much to encamp on a 
little island in the Jhelum, opposite the 
huts, but this Mackenzie vetoed so strongly 
that he was obliged to give in. 

A couple of days, during which Calvert 
fumed and fretted, and the mosquitoes nearly 
drove Mackenzie out of his senses, made them 
decide to leave Sirinuggur at once, and not 
return till it was cooler. 

Mackenzie was in great triumph at this 
decision, for he had now fully made up his 
mind that his friend was very much in love, 
and that the sooner he could carry him off to 
new scenes and occupations the better. He 
should see no more of the attractive Miss 
Zellie. 

So they were to leave next morning; the boats 
were ordered to be ready, stores were to be laid 
in, and everything prepared for their depar- 
ture. 

Calvert, who had been fairly quiet since 
breakfast, and had not cursed Sirinuggur more 
than fifty times since breakfast, proposed that 
they should walk over to the Library and look 
at the papers. Mackenzie assented, and they 
started. 

Alas! the Munshi Bagh and the Library 
are next door to each other. As they my 
out of the boat, on the bank above them Mac- 
kenzie saw, to his infinite disgust, the smiling 
face of Zellie Speerman, and the familiar snub 
nose of Maria. It was too late to recede ; they 
were seen, and they must make the best of it. 

Mackenzie felt, rather than saw, that Calvert 
was pleased, and the alacrity with which he 
clambered up the bank, and the cordiality 
with which he shook hands with both ladies, 
put it beyond a doubt. 

‘*Come along, Mr. Mackenzie,’’ cried Zellie 
from above. ‘How very fortunate that we 
have met you! We are just going to the post- 
office.” 

“By Jove, yes!”’ said Calvert. ‘ We've 
fonzottem to tell the postmaster what to do 
with our letters. Come along, Heetor.’’ 

‘““Where have you been all this time?” 
asked, Zellie of Mackenzie, as she shook hands 
with him. “ It’s an age since we saw you.” 

“* We ought ‘to be flattered, Miss Speerman ; 
it. is only two days.”’ 

“Ig that all, really?” was her answer. 
‘*When once you bury yourselves in the 
Chenar Bagh we see very little of you. Well, 
new we have caught you we mean to keep 
you; eh, Maria? Asa beginning, please escort 
me to the post-office. We must make haste, 
or it will be closed.” 


‘*T shall be delighted,” said Mackenzie ; but : 


his face expressed woe unutterable, which his 
companion pretended not to see. 
Calvert was not very pleased either. He 





liked Maria very well as Zellie’s or Macken- 
zie’s companion, but could not appreciate her 
as hisown. Besides, he was jealous of what 
he considered his friend’s privilege of escorting 
Miss Speerman. Altogether, he did not much 
enjoy his. short walk to the post-office. 


} 
Zellie transacted her business. and Calvert good 


his orders about his letters. Mackenzie and! 


Miss Humphreys:waited outside the little post- | 


office and watched the boats passing along the 


river. 

Just as Calvert and Zellie left the post- ' 
office a small boat ran aground at the steps, ! 
and ont of it an elderly gentleman serambled | 
and then helped out a young lady. On eatch-! 
ing sight of the party the former became much 
excited. 

‘How are you, Calvert?’ he shouted. 
‘‘ When did you get back to Sirinuggur ? What 
sport have you had? Where are you going 
next? Who are you living with, and where?” 

And then running up the bank, with an 
agility which would have been remarkable in | 
2 much younger man, he seized Calvert, who! 
had turned to him, by the hand and: shook it’! 
warmly, 

“How do you do, Sir Archibald?” said; 
Calvert, when ‘he began to realisethe situation ' 





a little. “ Which of your questions shall I 
answer first ?”’ 

“All, my dear boy, all. You remember 
Ethel?” as Miss Murray joined them. 

Calvert hastened to bow and express his 
pleasure at meeting them. 

“ Everybody is coming into Sirinuggur very 
early this year,” he said. “I don’t know 
when I remember meeting so many.” 

‘* We were nearly washed out of Gulmary,” 
said Ethel Murray, with a shrog of her 
shoulders. ‘We lived in what they called a 
hut, which leaked all over; and poor papa was 
worse off, for he was in a tent.” 

“Tt was like a Bengal rice-field,” cried Sir 
Archibald, as he emerged from the post-office 
with a bundle of ‘letters. “I never had such 
a damp time in my life. Come slong, Ethel, 
let us all walk back. Calvert, of course you 
dine with us?” 

“Tam very sorry, Sir Archibald,” began 
Calvert. 

“ No excuses; I shall not take them. You 
must come, in spite of your aversion to ladies’ 
society.” 

The last remark would have*been brutal 
had it been intended. Zellie coloured, and 
Mackenzie turned away, to hide a laugh. 
Calvert hastened to explain. 

**T was going to add,” he said, “that I am 
living with one of our fellows.” 

‘Bring him too. ‘Delighted to make ‘his 
acquaintance.” And then his eye lighted on 


the group, and he began to suspect. ‘“ Friends. 


of yours?” he asked. 

“Yes, the man I spoke of—Mackenzie of 
ours, and——”’ : 

But, before he could finish, Sir Archibald 
had turned to where Mackenzie stood talking 
to Zellie, and cried,— 

‘* Introduce me at once.” 

Calvert did so, throwing in the ladies. 

“How are you?” asked the “genial old 
gentleman. ‘Glad to make your acquaint- 
ance. I knew your regiment many years 
ago, sir, when I-was a lad. Allow me to in- 
troduce my daughter.”’ 

Ethel, who had caught Zellie’s name, came 
forward. 

“T can almost claim to know you,” she 
said; ‘‘ Mrs. Champion, who is a great friend 
of ours, has told me so much about you.” 

“Do you know Mrs. Champion ?” answered 
Zellie; and the two girls were soon in close 
conversation. 

“Well,” said Sir Archibald, ““what next ? 
What are your plans? To my mind Sirinug- 
gur is far too hot for comfort.” 

“We had come to the same conclusion,” 
said Calvert; “we were thinking of leaving 
to-morrow.” 

“We are going down to the Lolab,”’ cut in 
Mackenzie, anxious to give an air of fixity to 
their plans; “we shall be away about a 
fortnight.” 

‘“We are going out to the Naseeb Bagh, on 
the Dal Lake,” said Sir Archibald. You'd 


better come out too; and, if Miss Thing-um-~ 


bob and her friend will join us, we shall be a 
party, and we can amuse ourselves 
wandering round sight-seeing. What do you 

*‘ Capital !”’ said Calvert. 

“T am afraid ——” began Mackenzie. 

“Nonsense. Shut up, old man,” cried his 
friend. ‘‘Here’s Sir Archibald good enough 
to ask us to join his party, and you at once 
try to make out that you were going to do 
something, which you were not.” 

“Come, Mackenzie,” said Sir Archibald, 
** you must give in with a good grace. Ethel, 
come and persuade Mr. Mackenzie that he is 
not being victimised.” 

“In what way?” asked his daughter. 

“Why, I propose that we should all—-that 
is, if Miss—Hum! ha! ho! oh, yes!—I beg 
your pardon (as Calvert prompted him)—Miss 
Speerman has no other plans—that we should 
all go out to the Naseeb Bagh. Mackenzie 
wants to eat fruit in the Lolab, and so——” 

“Tam sure I shall be delighted to come, 
Sir Archibald,’” said Mackenzie, fairly caught 





in the trap, though, unless his face belied 
him, he looked so little like being delighted, 
that the whole party burst out langhing, 

“What do you say, Miss. Speerman?” 
asked Sir Archibald. 

“Oh, you must come, of course,” said Mics 
Murray to Zellie. 

‘* We shall be delighted. I hope, However, 
that poor Mr. Mackenzie won’t find us such a 
terrible nuisance,” said Zellie. 

“Captain Calvert, what a nice cheerful 
regiment yours must be in a station!” said 
Ethel, laughingly, as the party moved off 
towards the Library. 

“ Why, Miss Murray ?”* 

“ Because, if all your’ officers dislike ladies’ 
society as much as you two do, you must add 
greatly to the gaiety of the place.” 

-, I can assure you we are rather the other 
way.” 

“Oh, I see! And you two are the only two 
who——” she began, mischievously. 

“Miss Murray, let us sign a truce. I begin 
to see my mistake, for which I have largely 
to thank you.” 

Ethel thought it would have been néarer 
the truth if he had quoted Zellie as the exuse 
of the ne, 

Meanwhile, Zellie was trying to laugh 
Mackenzie back’ into a good humour, with 
considerable success. 

“ Mr. Mackenzie,”’ she began, “‘ will you be 
able to forgive us?” 

“ What for, Miss Speerman.?” 

“ Dragging you away. from your life’ of 
bachelor ease, anid compelling you to do squire 
to a lot of useless women?” 

Mackenzie saw he was at her mercy. 

“T am only too glad to have the privilege of 
your society,” he said. “My great surprise 
is that Calvert should have e so veatly 
and so complete a—well, convert to doctrines 
which he Les all his life been preaching 
against.’ . , 

“ How do you mean?” > 

“ Simply that you have converted the most 
inveterate bachelor that I ever met in my 
life,” said Mackenzie. 

Zellie blushed a little, and did not answer. 
They had reached the Mnnshi Bagh, and 
Catvért was waiting for his friend toretarn to 
their camp. 

‘““Now, mind,’* said Sir Archibald, “we 
rendezvous to-morrow in the Naseeb Bagh. f 
look after the commissariat, the rest of you 
look after yourselves.” 

A general assent was given, and they all 
said ‘ Good-night.” 

Be last Calvert shook hands. with was 
ie. 

“* You might have said a ‘few words to me 
to-day,’” he said. 

“Have not I done so?” she asked, care- 
lessly. 

And Calvert flung sulkily down into the 
boat. 





CHAPTER VII. 


Cerramty the most beautiful campinz- 
round in Kashmir, if not in the world, the 
aseeb Bagh, is situated on the southern bank 
of the lovely Dal Lake, just: behind the city of 
Sirinuggur. 

The lake is a broad ‘sheet of water sur 
rounded by gardens and places of histori- 
interest, and is one of the loveliest spots in 
the world. It was to this place that Sir 
Archibald Murray brought his friends the day 
following the general meeting at the post- 
office, and by the evening the tents were all uj. 
and the baggage transferred to the new camp- 
ing-ground, - 

To the right and a little apart from the resi 
were the two bachelors, to the left were Zellie 
and Maria, while the centre was occupied by: 
Sir Archibald Murray and bis two daughters, 
and by a big tent, which he Had hired to act 
ag a gerieral room for the party. 

The change proved beneficial to them all. 
It is curious how short a distance you need go. 
from Sirinuggur to avoid the heat, flies, and 
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fever. A round of pleasant excursions, rides, 
and trips by water kept all the party amused, 
though all were not enjoying it equally. 

For some: strange reason Zellie seemed to 
have quite thrown over Calvert. She did not 
actually avoid him, but she was not nearly so 
fond of his society- as she had been, and 
seemed rather to prefer Hector Mackenzie, 
who in his turn seemed to care rather less 
than nothing for her obvious preference. 

The result of all this was to throw Calvert 
and Ethel Murray more amd more together, 
and as Ethel was a very lively girl, and as 
Calver—piqued beyond measure at his sum- 
mary dismissal, for so he was inclined to re- 
gard it, by Zellie—* made the running,” as 
the saying is, with her there seemed to the 
outsiders, viz., Sir Archibald and his elder 
daughter, to be two couples in the camp—the 
first Ethel and Calvert, the other Zellie and 
Mackenzies 

There was, however, one person in camp 
who was by no means so sure, viz., Maria 
Humphreys. Zellie had changed very much 
lately, and glad as Maria was to see it she also 
noticed with dismay that Zellie seemed far 
from happy. 

At first Miss Humphreys was: inclined to 
think Mackenzie was to blame; but putting 
one circumstance with another she gradually 
changed her opinion. It happened that one 
day they were alone together near their own 
tents, engaged in opening and reading their 
letters just arrived by the English mail. 

Zellie,’’ cried Maria, ‘* here is a letter from 
Miss Grantley. She says the committee have 
been hoping to hear from you.” 

“I don’t. see, Maria,’’ returned Zellie, 
pettishly, “ what reason 'the committee have 
to bother me.” 

“ They appear rather put out, Zellie,’’ said 
her friend, mildly, “at the way you have 
neglected them since your poor aunt’s death. 
They expected so much.of you.” 

“That was Aunt Joanna’s fault,’’ cried 
Zellie, angrily. ‘ Once for all, Maria, I have 
done with them. Iam not going to be laughed 
at by everybody.” 

** Who said you would be?” 

“Captain Calvert hinted’ as much,” said 
Zellie, witha. slight blush. ‘I am learning 
something now.” 

“ You certainly are changing all your ideas. 
A fortnight ago you would take help from no- 
body, and now you make poor Mr. Mackenzie 
run about constantly.” 

Zellie blushed again. 

“T hear: Sir Archibald calling us to break- 
fast !”’ she said. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“ Wno’s for an excursion to-day,” cried Sir 
Archibald, . after breakfast. “What do you 
say to the Nishat Bagh? We have not been 
there yet, and we ought to go.” 

“Tl go!” said Zellie, and Maria also 
assented. 

“Are you going, Miss Murray?” asked 
Calvert of Ethel, who nodded at the same 
time, throwing a half glance at Mackenzie, 
from whom Zellie was extorting a promise 
to go. 

At about noon they set off in small boats. 
Etheland Calvert went in one, Mackenzie was 
ordered by Zellie into a second, while Sir 
Archibald laughingly offered to take charge of 
the other two ladies in his own boat. 

They were rowed across the lake and landed 
near the Nishat Bagh half-an-hour later, 
During the first part of the voyage Mackenzie 
noticed his companion seemed much. pre- 
occupied. He was, however, surprised by her 
breaking the silence with a question. 

‘“‘ Mr. Mackenzie,” she said, “ will you tell 
me something ?”’ 

“ That depends a good deal if I can,” was 
his answer. 

‘Promise me. not to tell anyone that I 
asked you.” 

‘*I can and will do that,” he replied. 

“Thanks. Then tell me why does Captain 


} 





Calvert so continually avoid me? He used not 
to do so.” 

In spite of her earnestness Mackenzie could 
not avoid his national privilege of answering 
with a question. 

* Does he do so?” : 

“ You, at all events, ought not to pretend 
notto see it,” was her quick answer. ‘‘ We 
got on capitally till you”—she hesitated a 
moment—“ joined our party.” 

“T have noticed he has seemed to cool a 
little,” he said, quietly. ‘‘ But I thought you 
had done so even more.”’ 

“I!” cried Zellie. * Why, I have thought 
alk along that you have been putting him 
against me. Why have you done so?”’ 

“ By Jove!’ thought Mackenzie ; ‘* here’s a 
pretty warm corner. Alone in a boat with a 
pretty woman who evidently thinks I have net 
much opinion of her, and at least a quarter of 
an hour before relief can come.’ 

His silence was taken by Zellie as a sign 
of guilt+-she did not hesitate. 

“ What have I done, Mr. Mackenzie?” she 
asked. “I know that you don’t like me, but 
why?” 

Then Mackenzie found his tongue. 

‘*Miss Speerman,” he said, ‘‘I assure you 
your suspicions ate quite unfounded. Oalvert 
and-I have never spoken’ to each other on the 
subject. I should never think of trying to 
guide him in such a matter.” 

Zellie seemed surprised. 

‘“* Thank you, Mr. Mackenzie,” she answered. 
“Tt is all very strange, but I am glad it was 
not you. Still, I can’t explain it. Will you 
help me?” 

Mackenzie determined on’a bold statement. 

‘©L really don’t think’-you need. take the 
matter ' so much to heart,” he said. “If you 


ask’ me what 'l think about it, Calvert is a | 


very impressionable fellow. He rushes'head- 
long into-everything. He was so’ glad to find 
himself in’ ladiés’ ‘society again that he could 
not seeenough of it when he met you. Now 
he has come across some old friends and he 
can’t see enough of them.” 

With which somewhat unveracious state- 
ment he hoped to close the subject. But Zellie 
would not allow this. 

‘*Has he known Ethel Murray so very 


“long?” she‘asked. ' 


‘Longer than he has- known you,” was the 
careless answer, almost too cruel in its unin- 
tended. directness. ‘‘ He seems to have been 
greatly struck with her. He wrote me from 
his! nullah about her, which is very wonderful 
for him. Once im'the jungle he forgets every- 
thing but sport.” 

He was surprised that the girl did not 


-answer. On looking’ at her he-was shocked, 


not to say dismayed, by the look of set misery 
on herface. He heard het mutter, too,— 

“ And I thought he liked me!” 

Just then the boat ran on to the grass bank 
in front of the garden, and’ Mackenzie jumped 
out to help Zellie up the steep: When she 
emerged from the shadow of the awning she 
was herself again, and thanked him with a 
smile, but at once joined Sir Archibald. 

Mackenzie regretted his outspoken criticism. 
Still it was clear she was at once in love with 
hisfriend, anda very plucky woman. He would 
help her if he could. ‘They all inspected the 
Nishat Begh, and sidhnaived its terraces and 
trees. By the time they had finished it was 
one o'clock, and Sir Archibald proposed 
luncheon. All agreed, and the table was soon 
laid. 


Even Sir Archibald’s good catering and | 


genial spirit could not make the party at 
home. Something séemed to have gone 
wrong, and the efforts which each and all 
made to cénceal’ the fact only made things 
worse. " Calvert and Ethel Murray were fairly 
talkative, but the rest sat’ silent. When the 
meal. had dragged ont its weary length the 
party seemed unwilling’ to separate, and the 
ladies and men kept apart, when they at last 
arose and resumed’ their wanderings through 
the gardens. 


But Mackenzie had matured a scheme for ! 





putting things right, which he was able to put 
into practice. About three o’clock dark clouds 
gathering overhead, and the rolling of distant 
thunder, warned the party that it was wisest 
to return. As they were standing by the 
boats, and Calvert was just preparing to step 
into Ethel Murray's, Mackenzie stopped him. 

“Tsay, old fellow, we keep too much in 
couples,” he said, ‘Let us shuffle the pack. 
You go and look after Miss Speerman. I'll 
pop in here.” 

And before Calvert could stop him he was 
by Miss Ethel’s side. 

“he’s got her chance now, and I hope 
— make the most of it,” he said, to him- 


sell. 

Zellie, who was rather dreading a return 
voyage with Mackenzie, was more than pleased 
when, in place of her late companion, Calvert 
stepped into the boat. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Turovcuovut that afternoon the one member 
‘ of the party who had thoroughly enjoyed him- 
self was George Calvert. His jéalous eyes had 
at once seen that something had gone wrong 
between Zellie and his friend, and the more 
markedly they avoided each other the better ne 
was pleased. The change of boats was all he 
uired. 
ellie welcomed him with a smile (which 
was an. omen of success to come), and as the 
boat pushed off asked how he came to be 
there. 
} “TI suppose I ought to think myself very 
fortunate, Captain Calvert,” she said. ‘“Itis 
~ often I get much of your society now-a- 
ays.” 

Calvert thought it was not all his fault, but 
he did not say so. 

“ We are likely to have a rough time cross- 
ing,” he remarked, pointing to the sky, whicl 
was getting blacker every minute. 

ie did not to mean to let him off thus. 

‘*How comes it,”’ she asked, “ thet you have 
‘ changed boats?” 

“T was going toask that question,” retarned 
Calvert. “Just as I was getting into the other 
beat Mackenzie asked me to change. Have 
you quarrelled ?” p 

He only meant to ask the question in a 
bantering way, and was surprised when the 
girl flushed a bright scarlet, and answered, 
angrily,— 

“No, Captain Calvert ; we only strayed into 
dangerous ground, and find it best to avoid 
each other for the present.” 

The effect of this speech was to give Calvert 
‘the idea that Mackenzie had proposed to her, 
and been neither accepted nor refused. 

F §6This did not suit him at all. He meant to 
b have had a quiet half-hour’s conversation with 
F Zellie, and to his great disgust found (as he 
‘ thought) that le was too late by half-an-hour. 
e could not guess what caused the sud- 
den change in his manner. 
“T should think Miss Murray is likely to 
enjoy her row across the lake,” he said. 
Zellie. did not like his talking about her 
her rival, even in her presence. 
“ She certainly ought to,” she said. ; 
“Mackenzie is a very good fellow,” said 
Calvert. 
+ “Very,” said Zellie, sulkily. 

“ And it’s going to rain,” said George. 

« And we are enjoying ourselves so much,” 
retorted Zellie, mockingly. 

As she spoke a flash of lightning, followed 
by. a terrific peal of thunder right overhead, 
told them that the storm. was upon them. A 
gust of; wind followed, then a ripple across 
‘ the water, and then driving rain. 

They were about half-way across, and 
though if was not actually dark the storm 
' made the light very uncertain. Had Calvert 
‘been. by himself he would not have cared, but 
“with. Zellie on board the ricketty craft the 
matter was serious. 
“You will be drenched,” he said, putting 
‘his mackintosh over her shoulders. 
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Even that slight motion made the boat 
rock, and Zellie gave a slight scream. 

‘Don’t be afraid,’’ he said, cheerfully. 
“We shall be across in a few minutes.” 

“T was not thinking of myself,’ she 
answered. ‘‘ Look yonder.” 

She pointed to the other boat, the awning 
of which had been carried away by a violent 
gust of wind. 

* About the best thing that could happen,” 
he said, calmly. “I wish ours would go 
too.”’ 

His tone was not that of a man whose 
dearest hopes were centred in the other boat. 
Then he called to the boatmen to send the 
boat along, and even while he spoke the roof 
was carried away. 

“That’s better,” he said. ‘If we capsize 
we shall fall clear now.” 

“*Capsize!’’ cried Zellie. ‘ What fun that 
would be if only the rain would stop!” 

As she spoke the boat gave a lurch, which 
caused her assumed gaiety to evaporate in a 
little scream. 

Calvert threw his arm round her. 

“Don’t be frightened, Zellie,’’ he said, so 
—- that she felt her heart leap as he 
called her by her pet name. “It’s only a 
short way to the shore now.” 

He did not take his arm away when the 
boat righted herself. 

Zellie nestled closer to him. 

‘“*I feel quite safe here,” she said, con- 
tentedly. 

“Then stay there always, darling,” said 
Calvert. “ Zellie, dear,do you think you could 
stay there for ever?” 

The pra J face looked up to his with a 
smile of love and trust. 

‘*T should like to,” she said. 

It was a queer place to settle the future of a 
pair of human beings. 

The rain was still falling, but the storm 
had passed away, and, through a rent in the 
dou, the sun sent down a ray of life. 

The boat, propelled by six pairs of strong 
arms, was rushing swiftly through the water, 
and, all unconscious of the presence of the 
unsympathetic boatmen, Zellie lay in her 
lover’s arms, and felt at last that the some- 
thing which had been wanting all through her 
life had come. 

** Zellie, darling,’’ whispered Calvert, as the 
beat neared the shore, ‘‘do you . believe in 
omens? We met ina storm; you have pro- 
mised to be my wife ina storm. What 8 
it mean?” 

‘* Let us hope peace,” said Zellie. 


[THE END.] 








AN ACTOR’S SHIFTS. 


Ir is related of Kemble that, being in arrears 
once to his laundress for the immense sum of 
tenpence, she refused to deliver his linen unless 
the bill was paid. 

Kemble, who was to act the part of Ven- 
tidius in All for Love that evening, found it 
impossible to borrow more than one ruffle from 
the entire company, and without ruffles the 
part could not be played. Necessity is, how- 
ever, the mother of invention. He put the 
solitary ruffle on his right hand, and, wrapping 
his left in his Roman cloak, he went threugh 
the first act with great é&lat. Fearing the 
audience might think he could use only one 
hand, he changed the ruffle in every scene, and 
thus acquitted himself much to the gratifica- 
tion of the spectators. 

The same grievous lack of money, it is said, 
attended him during his stay at a small town 
in Staffordshire. Here he was dunned by his 
landlady for the rent of his rooms. 

As he lay in bed ruminating how he should 
get a dinner, he heard the doctor prescribing 
for his landlord, who was very ill in the room 
below him. The partitions were so thin that 
Kemble could distinctly catch every word that 
was said, and the words “‘ quietness, perfect 
quietness,” occurred very frequently. An 


idea came into Kemble’s fertile brain, and he 
forthwith acted on it. 

He went out and borrowed a top, with which 
he returned, and immediately began to spin it 
round the room with a great deal of noise. 
The landlady called to him to stop; he took 
no notice of her, and at last she rushed up- 
stairs and explained the doctor’s directions, 
and how very important it was that the house 
should be quiet. Kemble answered that his 
doctor had also prescribed for him, as a remedy 
for rheumatism, the exercise of spinning a 
top, and his health was as precious to him as 
that of her husband, and that he could not 
possibly give up his amusement. As he spoke 
he made the top bounce violently up against 
the chairs, and the landlady declared that he 
must either put an end to the performance or 
leaye the house. 

‘* What?’ rejoined Kemble, “leave your 
house when Iam so much in your debt? I 
cannot think of it!” 

Again he made the wooden plaything ho 
along the room, till the landlady was work 
into such a passion that she was glad to get 
rid of him without his paying her a single 
farthing. 





In connection with one of the Court balls 
recently held in St. Petersburg, there was an 
interesting incident which says much for the 
kindliness of the present Empress of Russia. 
She had honoured a young officer by allowing 
him to valse with her. The gentleman was 
reputed a famous dancer, but somehow or other 
his essay on this occasion came to grief. The 
Empress and he fell heavily to the floor. 
Thereupon the Emperor ran across the room, 
and anxiously inquired from his wife, who had 
risen, whether she was hurt. The Empress 
replied that she had not suffered, but took the 
arm of her husband and went for a time to a 
retiring-room allotted to her. -Meanwhile, the 
chagrin of the unhappy officer was visible to 
all the guests. By-and-by the Empress re- 
turned, and seeing her late partner in distress, 
she immediately went to him and insisted on 
his dancing another valse with her. This 
time there was no accident, and the unlucky 
incident was promptly forgotten in the 
gracious consideration of the popular Czarina. 

Anmat Instinct.— A couple of anecdotes of 
animal instinct are so good that we are tempted 
to borrow them. The first is of a dog. ‘At 
one time when shooting in Yorkshire, the 
poker in the adjoining ‘ box’ had a youn 

emale retriever which required to be ti 
during the drive. Somehow or other she had 
got loose, and coming in the direction of our 


‘ box’ picked up one of our birds and made off + 


with it. Our retriever, determined no to stand 
such injustice, gave chase after her, growling 
and barking all the way. He caught her before 
getting up to her master, and subjected her to 
somewhat rough treatment as a punishment 
for her thieving propensities. He then picked 
up the bird and returned to his own ‘ box.’ ” 
This dog clearly felt that the bird was the law- 
ful prey of his master, and declining to accept 
the other retriever’s proceeding as the result 
of ignorance, put it down as deliberate petty lar- 
ceny. The other story isof a bird of prey, the 
smallest of English birds that comes within 
that category. ‘ Remarkable illustrations of 
the cunning displayed by the merlin are fre- 
quently recorded. We learn from a paragraph 
which appeared in an Edinburgh newspaper 
that an engine-driver had for several years 
witnessed the tactics of one of these birds 
which frequently attended him on his journeys. 
It usually followed the train, sometimes part 

hidden by the smoke, watching for the rae | 
birds which the train frightened as it passed. 
While the birds were thinking more of the 
‘iron horse’ than anythin g else, it made its 
swoop at them with incredible speed, and if it 
missed, returned again to continue its flight in 
the wake of the carriages. Though the engine 


might have a start of one hundred and fifty 
to two hundred yards, it came up to it in a 
second or two, watching the rising of a bird 





from one of the hedges bordering the line.” 
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A SWEET DISAPPOINTMENT, 


—— 


** So you don’t admire the modern Diana?” 
said Fred, with a quizzical glance at his 
friend, who had been holding forth, as Freq 
strongly suspected, just for the pleasure of 
hearing himself talk. 

“No, I don’t,” Joe answered stoutly. «| 
hate girls who go in for men’s sports—iennis, 
and rowing, and tricycling, and that sort of 
thing. I see enough of that. When I seck 
the society of ladies I want something 
different.” 

“A little languid loveliness, I suppose?” 
said Fred, flipping the ashes off his cigar, 
“Well, hope that the girls who came this 
morning will prove agreeable to your fancy.” 

“Girls!” cried Joe, almost bounding from 
his chair. ‘I thought you said there were no 
girls.” 

*‘ Well, there weren’t last year. How was I 
to know that students would settle here this 
season ?” 

‘* Oh, Heaven!” groaned Joe. 

“T was introduced to them this morning 
while you were out interviewing the captain. 
One’s name is Blake—Jessie, I believe. Rather 
a nice-looking-girl if she didn’t wear glasses.” 

**Oh, indeed!’”? murmured Miss Blake. to 
whom this conversation was distinctly audible. 
“I suppose I ought to get up and close that 
window, but I am not going to do it. If 
those men have no better sense than to in- 
dulge in personalities on the front porch, they 
can take the consequences ;’’ and Miss Jessie 
turned over on her couch, swaying a palm- 
leaf fan and vainly trying to persuade herself 
that she was not listening. 

“I don’t think they will bother us,” con- 
tinued Fred, with a long pull at his cigar. “I 
heard them say that they came because they 
heard there were no men here.” 

*“Humph!” said Joe. “ Did they suppose 
the place was inhabited at all?” 

“The horrid thing!’ ejaculated Miss 
Jessie. ‘“ Betty, that man heard what you 
said this morning.” 

“Did he?” said a sleepy voice, from the 
other side of the room. ‘“ What did I say— 
anything dreadful?” 

“ There was a moment's silence, and then 
the drowsy speaker said, faintly,— 

“What man was it, dear? 1 thought there 
were no men.” 

“Did you get the boat?” asked Fred, who 
had dropped the girls into the waters of 
oblivion. 

“Yes. I hadn’t anytrouble. We are to go 
out with the tide before breakfast. The 
cap’n says there's first-rate fishing down the 
inlet.” 

ae got up with a prodigious yawn, and 


** Have you been to the post-office?” 

“No; I only have two correspondents. 
Whom would you expect to write to you at 
this early date?” 

“I have six girls to write to,” said Joe, 
drolly. 

Fred burst out laughing. 

“‘Good heavens!’’ he cried. ‘No wonder 
you don’t want any more.” 

The following morning these two, clad in 
the picturesque negligence of blue flannel, 
might have been seen pulling a small boat 
down the channel in quest of their first day’s 
sport. 

P Was it mere chance that just at the same 
moment another boat shot out from the land- 
ing, and Fred caught the cool survey of Miss 
Blake's grey eyes? 

“Did you see that?” he asked, in a hasty 
undertone. 


Joe did not conceal his antipathy. It shaped” 


itself into a desided “‘ Humph!”’ 

“«T wonder where they got that boat?” ob- 
served Fred, who knew that jaunty craft were 
scarce. : 

The girls were cozily se:ted in a wide 
boat that had cushioned seats, a fresh coat of 
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olive paint touched up with red, and a striped 
awning that shed a pleasant light on the 
attractive faces, only half-screened by broad- 
brimmed hats, pushed back for the nonce in a 
jaunty debonair fashion. 


Joe looked the other way. 
“By Jove!” anubarinad the more suscep- 


tible Fred. “ ¢ girl can pull.” 

The other boat shot lightly past them, 
and Miss Jessie's long strokes were ruffling 
the water lightly as they glided on. 

“Maybe you'd like to join them?” said Joe, 
sarcastically. 

“No, I thank you!” said Fred, smiling. 
«You are more likely to do that than I.” . 

The boat containing the girls passed out of 
sight in the narrows, and the bachelor party 
went on down the bay. 

The bright, fresh morning merged into a 
warm noonday, which heated rapidly under 
the vertical rays of the sun, till every inch of 
air seemed to quiver like a blast from a 
furnace. 

“ Whew ! ” ejaculated poor Joe, mopping his 
pale forehead and weakly wondering which 
was the hotter, the down-pouring rays of the 
sun or the blinding reflection from the water. 
“ This may be fun, Fred, but it’s confoundedly 

uncomfortable.” 

“You will get*used to it when you have been 
out several times,” said Fred, cheerily. 

He was much stronger than Joe, and did 
not mind the heat so much. ae Moe 

‘“‘T suppose one may get used to anything,’ 
said Joe, feebly. ‘I should imagine this 

e might be a very good sort of preparation for 
the ungodly.” 

Fred laughed, but he stole a furtive glance 
at his-friend, and began to feel uneasy as he 
noticed the grey line about Joe’s mouth and 
the unnatural pallor of his face. 

“« Have some beer, old boy,’’ he said, reach- 
ing for the hamper. ‘ You will feel better.” 

Joe tried it, but it was hot, as though it had 
been simmering all the morning over a fire. 

‘Don’t you think you had better pull ina 
little, Fred ?’’ he asked, tossing the beverage 
overboard in disgust. 

“ Just as you like,” Fred replied. 

But he made haste to heave up the anchor, 
for he knew that Joe would never “squeal” 
till the last minute. 

**T am afraid he is overcome with the heat,’’ 
he muttered, ‘as he pulled away at the oars 
without venturing any remark. ‘Joe isn’t 
very strong. I ought to have known better 
than to have brought him out here without 
any awning.” 

The boat seemed to be making very little 
headway. 

““T don’t know what's the matter with me,”’ 
said Joe, weakly. ‘I don’t feel very well. I 
felt all right when we left the house.” 

“It’s the heat,”’ Fred said, pulling with all 
his might, and praying that Joe would hold 
out till they got back. 

Some distance beyond them lay the boat 
containing the young ladies. It was rocking 
lazily on the water, and afar off Fred coald 
see the flutter of a Japanese fan. 

‘“* How do you feel now ?”’ Fred asked, with 
@ man’s idea of sympathy. 

“Not very well,” was Joe's faint reply. 
“‘ Everything seems to be swimming around.” 

Fred was really frightened now. 

“« Hallo, Joe!” he cried, dropping the oars, 
and springing into the stern of the boat, for 
his friend had suddenly sunk back, white and 
unconscious, a victim of sunstroke. ‘I might 
have known he couldn't stand the racket,” 
Fred muttered, in an agony of. self-reproach. 
“No fellow who studied as he has this spring 

for the examinations is ready to come out here 
and rough it. What shall Ido?” 

The boat was drifting up stream with the 
tide, and Fred saw that they were nearing the 
‘other boat. 

+* Hallo, there!” he cried. ‘‘ Help!” 

He was supporting Joe with one hand, while 

ueezed water outof a large handkerchief 


Miss Blake turned round, and Fred hailed 
her again, shouting out the trouble. There 
was barely a moment’s delay, arfl then Betty 
took the oars in her hands; and Jessie heaved 
up the anchor. The boat came up alongside, 
and Betty leaned over, with a keen, sym- 
pathetic glance at poor Joe. 

* Can you lift him in here?’ she queried. 
“ Jessie, we had better get him out of the sun 
as quickly as possible.” 

A place was cleared for Joe in the stern. 
Fred made no protest. He was only too glad 
to have anything done for his poor friend. 

** You had better come in, too,” said Betty, 
quietly. “ You could not row back in the hot 
sun. Whatever made you come out without 
an awning?” 

“I don’t know,” said Fred, weakly. “I 
never thought of it.’’ 

“‘That is the first thing to be thought of,” 
said Betty, in a business-like tone. ‘It is 
really dangerous to come out in any other 
way. I am studying medicine,” she added, 
with a faint smile. ‘Don’t be offended if I 
speak rather brusquely.” 

As she spoke she reached under the seat, 
and brought out a small medicine-chest, filled 
with little vials, the sight of which brought 
infinite relief to Fred. ~ 

‘* Shall I get some ice, Betty ? ’ asked Jessie, 
pulling out a little chest in which their lunch 
was packed around a good-sized lump of ice. 

Joe was laid down in the bottom of the boat, 
and cracked ice was applied to his head in a 
dainty little handkerchief, while the amateur 
doctor administered a timely dose. 

“You don’t look very well yourself,” said 
Jessie, handing Fred a glass of water, which 
he drank with consuming thirst. 

**T do feel a little nervous,”’ he confessed, 
glancing at his friend. 

But all anxiety in that quarter was soon 
spent. Joe had evidently fallen into the right 
hands. 

Fred and Jessie rowed home together. A 
farmer’s waggon conveyed the sick man 
to the house, and as soon as possible he was 
ey to bed among cool linen sheets in a 

rkened room, where Betty and her 
friend tended him till the doctor came from 
town. 

“*T tell you what, sir,” said the physician, 
when Fred consulted him  aboutjhis friend’s 
condition, “‘ Mr. Lessing was fortunate in hav- 
ing those young ladies with him. He has had 
the very best treatment and care. Without 
it he couldn’t have pulled through this ordeal. 
I don’t see that he needs anything just now 
but good nursing.” 

‘* Yes,”’ said Fred, dubiously ; ‘‘but where 
is that tocome from? He can’t expect those 
young ladies to——” 

“Why not?’ said the doctor, stoutly. 
“They are good, sensible girls, You might 
put the thing on a simple business basis. 
coo friend can afford to pay them well, 
an me 
‘Don’t you think they would be offended ? ”’ 
asked Fred, eagerly. 

‘Certainly not. Miss Blake is going to 
enter the training school, for nursing in the 
autumn.” 

So it happened through all the long, hot 
days which followed, Joe had a fair young 
face always in view, and two cool, white 
hands that tended his bedside with a womanly 
care. 

He got well again, and it was one sunny 
September morning that the four—Fred and 
‘Betty, Joe and Jessie— set out in a sailing 
boat together. Joe was thinking how oddly 
things come about as he gazed at his com- 
panion and remembered his early antipathy. 
Jessie herself was smiling at the thought of 
how she had meant to take down that super- 
rete 4 student, and had ended by becoming his 
riend. 

‘We are well equipped this time,”’ observed 
Fred, as he noted the comfortable provisions, 
without which boating, fishing, and so forth 





e@ sq 
= held it to his head, not knowing what else 
to do. : 





are the greatest delusions in the world. 





There was an awning and an ice-box, a 
medicine-chest and plenty of soft cushions, 
not to speak of fans and umérellas. 

But they had taken with them one thing 
which would much better have been left be- 
hind—a sail. 

There is no modern contrivance that can 
make the sailing of a small boat safe to the 
seuperseneed; and when a gale springs up, as 
it did on this occasion, all minor precautions 
go for naught. 

** Look out there! ’’ cried Fred, as the boom 
swept around and the little craft lurched over 
Minch wood & did to 

uch gi it di cry a@ warning! The 
boat went over like a cockle-shell, and in a 
minute they were in the water. 

‘*Put your arms around my neck,” said 
Fred, catching Betty as she swept by him; ‘I 
ean swim ashore.” 

“ Take Jessie, too, for Heaven’s sake !’’ cried 
Joe, in a voice of agony. ‘I can’t swim a 
stroke !’’ 

“But I can!” said Jessie, taking hold of 
him with a strong, firm hand. “Throw your- 
self on your back, Mr. Lessing; I can steer 
you ashore.” 

He obeyed her quiet voice with every con- 
fidence, and once more he owed his life to the 
very quality of womanhood which he had 
once despised—once, yes, but now mo more 
and never again ! 

‘“* How can I thank you?” he said, as the 
stood together that same night on the moon- 
lighted beach. ‘‘Howcan I presume to ask 
you for more than you have done? But, 
Jessie, [love you. If you can give me any 
hope of ever being worthy of such a wife as 

ou ae 
, “«¢ Ask, and ye shall receive,’” she quoted, 
with a demure smile. ‘I meant to hate you, 
Joe, but I found out that there was no use of 
trying, and I gave it up.’ 

“Then you will not refuse me if— Jessie, 
darling, will you marrgme?” 

She answered in his arms; and he must 
have gotten his heart’s desire, for he held 
her close, and the night-wind whispered to 
the sea the oft-repeated story of young and 
happy love. 

They came home together in the moonlight, 
and as they turned a bend in the beach, Jessie 
laughed softly. 

“Look there!’’ she said, pointing to a sil- 
houette tableau against the sky. 

It was Fred Barton holding Betty in his 
arms. 

“T hope the’re as happy as we are,’”’ was 
all Joe said. 











Native Lire ww Asyssinuu.—The majority 
of houses have a second story, at least a sort 
of attic, under the extinguisher roof of thatch, 
rimming a circular frame of dried mud or 
wood resting on the angles of four walls of 
mud and stone, either in square, or the ground 
plan taking the lines of a Greek cross, and the 
interior face is surrounded by a circular outer 
wall of the same material. Within live the 
occupants, with their cattle, fowls, dogs, 
cats, and a Noah’s ark of insects, which the 
natives foster with the greatest care by not 
touching soap and by using very little water. 
The excessive disregard to cleanliness is quite 
a@ mania with Abyssinians. It is not from a 
want of water. There is plenty; and the 
famous soap tree, called indoed, grows every- 
where,’the seed of which, when carefully dried 
in the sun, may be worked into a good lather 
that is very cleansing. An Ethiopian will tell 
you without a blush that he is necessarily 
washed at birth, washes himself on his mar- 
riage morn, and hopes to be washed after 
death ; that once every year he dips himself 
in the river on the festival of St. John, and 
every morning he wets the end of his toga 
with the moisture from his mouth and freshens 
up his eyes. Whenever he feels hard and un- 
comfortable he will anoint himself with 
— fat till his head and body glisten in 

e sun, 
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FACETIA. 


Tuer end of a pencil isa telling point. 

Tae Tcrn or THE “ Trep.”—Siarting home- 
ward after the wedding trip. 

Question ny A Naroratist.—Is: the mantle 
of earth its lands-cape ? 

‘*Oh, wher does beauty linger! ” sings the 
poetess. “Hush, child! You can't expect us 
to criminate ourselves,”’ 

“Waren do’ you’ like best, Misa’ Florence, 
rowing or driving?” he asked, as He looked in 
her azure eyes. ‘* Oh, driving, by all means!’’ 
“Why?” “Because you have to use both 
hands to row.” ‘They went driving. 


| 


} 
| 


“Arm. you superstitious, my dear,?’’ said | 


Miss Birdie MeGinnis, to a newly-arrived 
stranger, to whom she had* become engaged. 
“Not a bit; but why do you ask?” replied 
the youth. ‘“ Nothing, except you are the 








Cuerry Passencrr: “‘ Any fear o’ my dis- 
turbing the magnetic current, captain, by going 
near'the compass?’’ Captain: “ Oh, no, sir. 
Brass’ has no effect on it whatever, sir!” 

‘I po so admire Tom Moore’s Irish ballads,” 
remarked Miss de Silva, the other evening. 
“T have read translations of them,” replied 
old Mrs, Badger, ‘but I suppose you read 
them in thé original Irish.” . 

“T woutp like to leave tha,.country,” said 
& man,, ‘‘ but. nearly. everybody owes me, and 
I won't leave.on that account.’ “I would 
like to leave,” replied an acquaintance, ‘' but 
I owe nearly everybody, and: I ‘can’t. leave 
on that account.’’ 

“Qn, dear,’’.exclaimed Mrs. F., “ where in 
the world did I put that reel of silk? Iwas 
very careful when I put it away to have it 
fixed in my mind where I placed it.” “Had 


| it fixed in your mind, did you?” replied Fogg. 
| “ Butmevertheless: you now seem to be mixed 


thirteenth young gentleman to whom I have | 


been engaged,” 

Miss Luiv Himsvrs (who displays. wonder- 
ful head.of hair): ‘‘ Yes, I should like.to ever 
so much; but I hate to wet my hair, it takes 
so long to dry, you know.” Miss Grace. (de- 
murely): ‘* You'can safely leave itin the bath- 
house, Lulu. There’s no danger of anybody 
stealing if!” 

Fatuer: ‘ You are not sending:George any 


more money, I hope. At therate he is spend- | 


ing money his education will cost) him more 
thamit will be worth. He resorts. to-all sorts 
of.excuses to. get money.” Mother:'** But this 
money is: for an actualy necessity. He writes 
me that he is just beginning to study Ger- 
man,and must have a German student-lamp 
at once.” 

Hetrrsve Hot Ovr.—Young Featherly (at a 
late hour): ‘Really, Miss Clara, it’s very 


in your find.” 
A-May said to his aged: mother, speaking of 


, his wife, ‘I’ do wish I could keep Mary from 


exaggerating so.” ‘ Get her to talk about her 
age,’’ responded the shrewd old lady. 


Sit the landlady, pensively eyeing the 


| healthy boarder: “These new potatdes cost 


a monrent ago. I was about to —to say— | 
4 say 


er—singular, but it seem®@to have escaped me.” 
Miss Clara (coming to his assistance): ‘ Pos- 
sibly you were about to say ‘Good-night,’ 
Mr. Featherly?” 

Mr. Dusenserry : “ Are you going shopping, 
my dear? Don’t forget to get that dress. 
You must have a check., It will be so be- 
coming.’ Mrs. Dusenberry: ‘“‘ How kind you 
are to-day! I felt timid about asking you for 
it.”’ ‘Asking me, for what, dear?’’ ‘‘ Why, 
the cheque! Let, it be. a. large. cheque. 
There's dozens of things I want to buy.” 

A Prentc, Caxe.—‘' You first. see that; the 
pan is well greased.” ‘Oh, of course!” 
‘Then you put it in the oven.” ‘“ Yes.” 
‘‘In an hour if will be handsomely browned 
on the top.’ “ But, you-haven’t named. the 
ingredients.”” “Ob, the. ingredients are of 
no consequence! Almosti anything will do.’’ 


Crusurre 4 Bore. 

A Paris journal tells the following story, 
apropos of the penalties of greatness, and how 
one may occasionally avoid paying them. <A 
distinguished’ physician in Paris could not 
show his nose out-of-doors without being every 
minrte accosted by someone. 

* Ah, doctor, how glad I am to see you. Atl 
this morning I have felt—what do you suppose 
it cam be ?”” 

To such an extent was the poor man plagued 
that he determined at all hazards to rid him- 
self of this torment. A few days since, in a 
very public place, he heard, as usual :— 

** Ah, doctor, how-glad!’’ and so forth. 

“Good gracious!’’ he- replied; “this is 
serious business, I must see your tongue ; put 
it out, please.’’ 

And there, in the open street, the man 


obeyed. The doctor studied it for a short | 


time. 

“Very good,” said’ he, at length; “now 
shut your eyes.” 

Again the patient obeyed, whereupon the 
doctor went on his way, leaving his tormentor 
standing in this ridiculous position in the 
midst of an amused crowd. 


just twice as much as the other kind.” 
‘“‘ That’s. all right,’’ responded the healthy 


| boarder. * They are twice as good} and we 


eat twice as many of them.” 


Youre Wirz (to husband): “Don’t you 
notice a difference in the milk, dear?.’’ Young 
Husband: ‘Yes ; this is much better than we 
have been getting.” ‘Young Wife: ‘ Very 
much better. I.get it of a newman. He said 
he would guarantee it to be perfectly pure, and 
so I bought enough to last for a. week.” 

‘“‘ Tre idea of putting John om a jury!” ex- 
claimed. Mrs. Tomkins, when she heard’ that 
her husband had. been; drawn. ‘‘ They. might 
as well order a new trial right off. They 


| won’t .get. John to agree on a verdict.. He is 


the most obstinate man I ever saw. I never 
knew. him. to agree with his own wife in any- 
thing, and it. isn’t. at all likely he’s going to 
agree with people he doesn’t know anything 
about. <A pretty juryman he is!” 


Youne Perrrss (exasperated): ‘‘ Ethel, in 
few days I will be far, far away.” Ethel (lan- 
guidly): ‘‘How far?” Young Perkins (des- 
perately): ‘*I know not—thousands of miles, 
perhaps. To-morrow night I shall leave this 
house, perhaps for ever.”” Ethel (with in- 
terest): ‘‘What’s the matter with to-night, 


| that you should give to-morrow night the 





preference ?”’ 


THe Wirtixe Orcan. 

Ixasmall church at a little village, where 
the congregation. could not afford to pay an 
organist, they recently bought a self-ac 
organ, & COmpact instrument, and well s 
to the purpose, and constructed to play forty 
different tunes. 

The sexton had instructions how to set it 
going, and how to stop it; but, unfortunately, 
he forgot the latter part of his business; and, 
after singing the first four verses of a hymn 
before the sermon, the organ could not be 
stopped, and it continued playing two verses 
more. __ 

Then, just as the clergyman completed the 


| words, “ Let us._pray,” the organ clicked, and 
| started a fresh tune. 





The minister sat it out patiently, and then 
renewed his introductory words, “Let us 
pray,” when click went the organ, and started 
off on another tune. 

The sexton and the others continued their 
exertion’ to find ont the'spring, but no man 
could put a stop to it. 

So they got four of the stoutest men in the 
church to shoulder the perverse instrument ; 
and they carried it-down the centre aisle of 
the church, playing away, into the church- 
yard, where it continued clicking and play- 
ing away, until the whole forty tunes were 
finished. 





Wuen a shoemaker is about to make a boo‘, 
the first thing he uses is his Jest, 

A man observing two-crows flying side by 
side, said: ‘‘ Thatis as it should be. I hata 
to see one crow over another.” 

“ Yrs,” remarked Mr. Golder, as he listened 
to. the playing of #1 young pianist. who. had 
just returned from Europe, ‘he is last, but 
not. Liszt,” 


“Arn alone, my dear child? I’m afraid 
that husband of yours: neglects'"yon terribly. 
He is always at his:clgb when F'call.”’ “Yes, 
mamma; but he’s at home at all other 
imes.”” 4 


A sasy born during ‘a terrible storm was 
named Cyclonia. Its. father says the applica- 
tion is a misnomer; a cyclone doesn’t howl 
every night. : 

A .irtum@ girl, whose father died.when she 
was but three years.old,. mentioned the fact 
that she did not. attend. his, funeral. ~“‘ Why 
not?” was asked of her. “ Well, she said, 
‘“T was not old enough toappreciate his death, 
I.suppose.”’ 

“Moses was the meekestii man,” says a 
paper:. Moses may have been: the meekest 
man, but that was years ago. The meekest 
man alive to-day is the manager of the woman 
with the iron jaw. He isalso*her husband 

A woman cured her husband of staying out 
late at night going to’ the door when he 
came home, and whi ing through the key- 
hole, ‘‘ is that you, Willie?” Her husband’s 
name is John, and he stays at home every 
night now. 


si eae east in Sie Jere eee 

nis. rench, or any ioreign age,’” 
seid @.man the other a. ‘Why; I tired 
among a lot of Germans, and got along with 
them just as well as if I had. known their lan- 

age ; but I didn’t—nota wordofit.” ‘How 
fia you,contrive it?” . ‘‘ Why, you see, they 
understood mine.” 


«I noricn,” said one lady to another, “that 
at our social gatherings you are always the last 
one to leave.” ‘I know it,”’ was the reply. 
**T have an object in view.” ‘What is it?” 
“IT want to prevent the rest of you from 
slandering me.” ‘Oh, you mean thing’; you 
never like to see your friends enjoy them- 
selves.” 

“My little boy,” said a gentleman, “you 
ought not to eat those green apples. They are 
not good for little boys,” ‘They ain’t,eh?” 
the boy replied, with his mouth full. ‘Guess 
yon don’t know much about ‘em, mister. 
Three of these apples ’ll keep me out of school 
for a week.” 

* Tux only thing to mar the pleasure of the 
occasion,” wrote an editor of a funeral, ‘' was 
alittle difficulty between the clergyman and 
one of the mourners concerning the ownership 
of a flask found in the carriage they had 
occnpied,’’ 

A pocror says might as well eat saw- 
dust as oatmeal for ast. If that doctor 
only knew how many agile paragraphers will 
vouchsa fe the remark that he probably bases 
his declaration on the fact that sawdust. is 
very fine board, he would have restrained 
himself from philanthropic motives. 


A Srourm Servant. 

« Just arrived from the Continent, eh?” 
exclaimed a gentleman, as he met his frien1, 
who had just returned from his holiday. ‘“‘ You 
are looking remarkably well. How long were 
you in Paris?” _ 

‘“* About six weeks,” replied the tourist. 

“How did you manage? You can’t talk 
French.” — 

“ Oh, gestures wenta great way. Sometimes 
I sketched what I wanted.’ 

‘* Made a drawing of itj/eh? And you were 
always understood ?” : ~ 

“ Well, not always. ‘Once I madea drawing 
of a mushroom. New, what do you think the 
waiter brought me? The idiot brought mean 
umbrella,” 
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SOCIETY. 


Prrvcess Beatrice is, it is said, very much 

Jeased with her phaeton and ponies, and has 
as driving. about daily in the model little 
turn-out with her husband, to whom she has 
shown all her favourite spots as well as those 
of Her Majesty. Later in the autumn the 
newly-maxrried couple will visit Edinburgh as 
the guests of the Dowager Duchess of Rox- 
burghe, at- Broxmouth Park. Prince Henry 
is anxious’ to see the Scotch capital, and 
Princess Beatrice is pleased with the idea of 
renewing her acquaintance with it 

Prince GzEorcE or Wates went to the ball at 
the Royal Naval C ze, Portsmouth, and 
danced indefatigably the whole eyening. His 
Royal Highness is a better waltzer than his 
brother, and thoroughly enjoys the intermin- 
able series of dances. for which the: Southsea 
season is so famous. There were present also 
Admiral and’ Lady Phipps Hornby, Sir 
George and Lady Willis, Admiral and Mrs. 
Herbert, Sir. Charles, Lady, and Miss Adair, 
and the captains and officers of all the ships 
in harbour.. The dresses displayed a pre- 
ference for black and white. A becoming 
black toilette was composed of a full skirt of 
tulle, with a large bunch of poppies on the 
left hip, from: which descended. a broad 
crimson sash, caught up at the edge of the 
skirt by another bunch of poppies; black 
silk V-shaped bodice with poppies. A white 
tulle, with chenille spots and bodice of white 
figured broché, looked. well, ggrdenias and 
maidenhaix ferns — only trimmings. 
There were several pale blue and pink dresses, 
and one or two black lace costumes..over 
coloured silks. j 

Tue Irish National Show passed off success- 
fully. On»each' of the four days the crowd 
was immense. Uniforms, smart dresses, the 
gay cloaks.and shawls of the country women, 
made up a-gay scene. The Lord Lieutenant 
and the Countess of Carnarvon were warmly 
greeted on their arrival on the opening and 
following days.. Lady Carnarvon. was dressed 
ina dark velvet-costume; Owing tothe some- 
what chilly weather, most of the dresses were 
plain and rather dark in hue, dark blue and 
brown appearing general. Several ladies wore 
pretty cloaks; covering thementirely, a French 
lady, Madamevde St. Jean, wearing one of 
brown canvas shot with red, gold; and dark 
green, lined with red Surah, with a high collar 
of dark green velvet, clasped with a gold orna- 
ment, and cuffs’ and bonnet of velvet. Mrs. 
Morley had a costume of dark ruby red, with 
the front composed of. broad stripes. of ruby 
and dark blue velvet: arranged horizontally ; 
the waistcoat was to match, and the hat of 
shot blue of and red straw, with a high cluster 
ruby-coloured wings arranged among loops 
of blue velvet. 

Tue marriage of. Captain Lord William 
Cecil (Grenadier Guards), third son of the 
Marquis of Hxeter, with Miss Tyssen- 
Amherst, eldest daughter of Mr. W. A. 
Tyssen-Amherst, M.P. for West Norfolk, was 
solemnised’ on the 2nd ult., at St- Thomas’s, 
Orchard-street, 

There were eight bridesmaids, including 
the slsters of the bride. and bridegroom. 
They wereattired in bodices and tunics of cream 
nun’s veiling, with skirts of cream yak lace, 
the bodices being laced over full plastrons of 
the latter.. Their tunics were caught up with 
long loops and ends. of striped red and blue 
ribbon (the Guards colours), a bow of the 
same being fastened near the shoulder by a 
pearl brooch, the bridegroom’s gift. They 
wore white straw sailor hats, trimmed with 
cream gauze and clusters of blue and red 
cornflowers, and carried bouquets of deep red 
roses tied with dark blue ribbons. 

The bride wore.a handsome dress of white 
satin, the petticoat being composed of the 
richest embroidered satin, and the whole being 
plentifully trimmed with orange blossom. 
She had a wreath of orange blossom in her 
hair, covered by a tulle veil, and carried a 
lovely bouquet. 





STATISTICS. 


Tue Grrvan anp Spanism Navies.—It may 
be of interest, in view of the recent quarrel be- 
tween Germany and Spain about the Carolines, 
to reproduce the following statistics with re- 
gard to the nominal strength of the navies of 
the two countries.. Germany has 13 first-class 
ironclads, with 147 guns: and. 5,990 men; 14 
ironclad gunboats, each armed*with a revolv- 
ing Krupp. gun, and with a crew of 76 men; 
8 cruising frigates, armed with 123 guns and 
carrying 3,200 men; 10 cruising corvettes with 
99 guns and 2,700 men; 4 cruisers, with 22 
duns and 484 men; 4 gunboats, with 12 guns 
and 350 men; 8 despatoh-boats, with 18 guns 
and 800 men; 9 training-ships, with 78- guns 
and 1,050 men; 2 transports, 11 coasters, 11 
lightships, and a great number of torpedo- 
ships, of which no. fewer than 30 are capable 
of taking the open sea, As.against this fleet, 
Spain cannot oppose; even'on paper, more than 
5 first-class ironclads, with 62 guns; 4 first- 
class wooden frigates, with 97 guns; 6 first- 
class cruisers, with 48 3 4 second-class 
wooden frigates, with 99 guns; 5 second-class 
cruisers, with 15 guns; 7 steam corvettes, 
with 26 guns; 3 despatch-boats, with 9 guns; 
2 third-class cruisers, with 6 guns; 18 
steamers, with 53: guns; 1 transport, with 2 
guns; 10 second-class gunboats, each with 1 
gunn; 42 third-class gunboats, of which 10 are 
armed -with 2’and the rest with 1 gun; 11 
sloops, each armed with 1 gun; 4 torpedo- 
ships; 1 steam-tug, with 2 guns; 4 sailing 
vessels, with 33 guns ; and 5 pontoons. 


GEMS. 





He that would sooth sorrow must not argue 
on the vanity of the-most deceitful hopes. 

Srrive to make everybody happy, and you 
will make one at least so—yourself, 

Acquire habits of observation; we livein a 
world of wonders; and a thousand objects 
appeal to our observation, and will repay it. 

DisaPPorntMENT in, friendship arises. chiefly 
not from liking our friends too much, but an 
over-estimate of their liking for‘or opinion of 
us, 

Tue difference between war and peace has 
been well detined by: one of the ancients: ‘‘In 
time of .peace the sons bury their fathers ; in 
time of war the fathers bury their sons.” 

THERE is no royal road to study, to achieve- 
ment or success anywhere; it is by the old 
plebeian path of.the rugged toil that men reach 
ae heights of attainment and the temple of 

‘ame, 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 
Tafits.—One-half cup butter, one-half cup 
sweet milk, two teaspoonfuls cream tartar, one 
of soda. 
Aprre Savon.—Apple sauce is very nice if 
made in this way: Peel and’ core some sour 
apples ; remove the cores without cutting the 





apples into pieces. Make a syrup of sugar and’ 


a very little water, put the apples into this, and 
cook them until you can: pierce them easily 
with a broom’ splint; then take them out of 
the syrup with a. spoon, or with something that 
will not break or cut them. Let:the syrup boll 
until it is.quite thick; flavour it delicately. 
with vanilla,and pour over the apples. 
Porarozs anp. Creau.—The mistake usually 
made in preparing this.excellent: dish is that 
many economical hotsewives use cold boiled 


potatoes left from the preceding day True. | 


economy would. have been. in: boiling just 
enough for each meal; but»for permtoee with 
cream see to it that they are boiled and after- 
ward cut up while. warm, and seasoned with 
salt and pepper. Boil half a pint of cream, 
add to it a walnut, of. butter, and add the 
potatoes to it. If milk is used it may be 
thickened a little with flour. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Dearne the recent Calcutta. Exhibition an 


English lady who had purchased some articles: - 


on exhibition asked the Baboo in.charge,when 
she could take them away.. She was rather 
startled at being informed that she couldhave 
them ‘on the day of judgment.’’ The Baboo 
meant, of: course, as. soon as the award: had 
been made, 

Pam and' pleasure are co intimately inter- 
woven in our human life that either alone 
seems to be incomplete. It is for us to accept 
them both, not for our own sakes, but for 
something higher than either, that we have 
ait heart, and that. will make all sacrifice easy 
and all burdens light. 


Grris Iv THE SovurHern Unirep Srarzs,— 
From the age of fifteen to twenty the.Southern 
girl is a joy to the beholder. A. creamy com- 
plexion, with sometimes, but not often, a 
faint flush of pink underneath; soft eyes with 
a world of.dreams:in them, a rounded figure, 
tiny hands and feet'and kittenish ways, make 
it no.marvel that the youtl’ masculine of New 
Orleans is mostly married at twenty-two or 
twenty-three, .A girl of twenty who has not 
received half-a-dozen offers atleast is socially 
a failtre. Girls‘are educated to marry and to 
detest the circumstances that compel them to 
earn their living in any less womanly way. 


Firreent® Century Fux.—The capannucci 
was one of the ‘peculiar carnival institutions 
of the Florentine’ boys of old, as deax.to their 
hearts as.is, the election night bonfire to our 
young New. Yorker of to-day. A.great: tree 
would be dragged into the centre of some 
broad: street’ or square by a crowd of ready 
youngsters. There it would be set upright 
and propped or steadied by -great faggots and 
pieces of wood. This base wonld then. be 
fired; and as:the blaze flamed from the faggots 
or = the tall tree trunk all the yelling 
boys danced in the flaring light. Then when 
the'capannucci fell with a great crash the ter- 
rible young urchins never omitted to wage 
over thecharred. trunk and the glowing: embers 
a rough-and-tumble fight. 


Froir or Dirrerent Counrrizs.—The hours 
of meals:in Yorkshire are those which were in 
vogue in: Philadelphia some. thirty years ago. 
Breakfast at eight, dinner at half-past one or 
two, and tea, at half-past seven or eight, the 
latter always: being a goed substantial meal, 
with hot cakes, cold meats, preserves, &c. 
Tew is invariably offered to afternoon callers, 
with accompaniments of cake and of thin 
bread and butter. The fare is always of the 
best, in the solid, substantial fashion that the 
English heart delights in, and assuredly it 


‘ would be a palate that was excessively hard to 


please that would not find full satisfaction in 
the famous mutton, poultry, hams and bacon, 
the well-fatted fowls, well-made pastry, and 


‘rich cream of the country. Then such a superb 


profasion of fruit as I have seen on the table 
of mine host of Cliffe Castle |—strawberries 
and cherries of true English perfection, side 
by side with hothouse peaches, melons, and 
immense bunches of the black Hamburg 
grapes. It reminds one of the gardens in the 
old fairy tales, wherein all sorts of fruit were 
ripe at the same time. It must be-confessed, 
however, that the beautiful velvety peaches 
lack the savour and perfume and sweetness 
of our own well-sunned fruit, but the straw- 
berries areincomparably fine. He that would 
eat fruit in perfection must partake of straw- 
berries and gooseberries in England, cherries 
and apricots in France, and melons. and 
peaches in the United States. And, gour- 
mands asthe French are, they have never yet 
understood the deliciousness of cream as an 


.adjunct to strawberries and raspberries—nay, 


more, they call strawberries and cream a mess, 
and itis said'to be on record how a very dis- 
tinguished Frenchman, being presented with 
a eof that. delicacy at a London garden 
party recently, looked at it in dismay and 
asked, ‘‘ What am I to do with this?” 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


G. G.—Declined with thanks. 

, W. X.—Thursday, March 28, 1850 ; Saturday, April 1, 

815. 

B. V.—In the bills of fare of hotels fruit occupies the 
last place, pastry always preceding it. 

H. H. V.—Paasable only, as the letters are very irre- 
gularly formed, 

G. 8. P.—Delearte’s ‘ Philosophy of Expression ” was 
origiually published in French. “ 

C. M.—John Howard was a great philanthrepist and 
— reformer. He was born in 1726, and died in 
1790. 

Ww. 5 — tho mint o> if she chose ; or, she might 
do nothing about it, if she preferred to let the whole 
matter drop into oblivion, 

D. V. W.—Any good work on rhetoric will give 
bed —a ener f to —- gross crore et style, 

ut a good taste can uired caref 
study of the udadeen re ba: 

F. P. G.—All great poets have sseod imagination 
ina high ane: Thomson's “ Beacons,” although by 
at. A as 


Tom Trovusze.—‘ Rosamond’s Husband” began in 
No. 1094 and ended in 1106, thirteen numbers in all, 
post-free, 1s. 4d. 

Psycus.—It is probably caused by debility. Live 
well and simply. Take a tonic and wash with water in 
which rock salt has been dissolved. 

“‘Canpy” 85.—There are many firms who advertise 
for assistance in the direction named. Watch the 
papers. Writing very good. 

Ecten Denis.—1. Good writing. 5. Exiet it night 


pen cern aw cally mynd 8 aoe in nitric 
acid, but be sure you do not let it touch the - 
ing flesh, as it acts like a caustic. 

~ Viotet.—The blue writing sim means that the 
letter is sent back because not ped. If 
the vessel mentioned is a Government ship write to the 


or the gentleman. 2. It is spelled the same. 3. The 
colours are a matter of fancy. 

A Constant Reaper.—Please in future adopt some 
other signature. We are often unable to answer letters 
in f the vague 





no means destitute of imagination, may be i 
a mainly descriptive poem. 

M. G.—Corrosive sublimate belog a deadly poison, it 
should only be used internally or Nan manag f human 
beings under the directions of a physician. vice re- 
garding the treatment of pimples was given a few 
weeks beck. 

N, §.—The formula for making artifical coral is as 
follows : Melt together four paris of yellow rosin and 
one part of vermilion. This gives a very pretty effect 


to grass, twigs, raisin-storks, cinders, stone, etc. 
dipped in the mixture and died. % : 
R. B. L.—For butter-scotch use two cups of 


brown sugar, half a cup of butter, and a cup ef 
water. Cook until it snaps or yr aye 
from the spoon ; pour thin upom bu plates, and 
when nearly cold score it into squares. 


N. M.—The disease known as angina pectoris is not 
an uncommon one. Itis well known ee as 
a very dangerous ailment, and it should be trified 
with. You should at once obtain the mest skilful 
medical advice you can. 


D. H.—There are many books on drawing, painting 
and sketching, the names of which you can get from 
any dealer in paintings and artiste’ materials, but you 
could not hb to gain real excellence without the 
criticisms advice of a teacher. 


aan P, ve — was he Hindoo Rajah, who led me 
jurgen y mutiny at Cawnpore. Some 
the most revolting and treacherous m es of the 
whole mutiny were carried out under his orders, and 
upon the suppression of the mutiny 6 effort was 
made to capture him. He, however, elu all search, 
and his fate remains a mystery. 


Cissy.—1. Manurcript intended for publication should 
be written on one side of the paper, a legible hand, 
and, as mg hy Lavaca free from ae gency eer and 
erasures, e Cal paragraphs pages should be 
clearly indicated, run together in such a manner as to 
make the task of reading it almost Impossible. 2, Your 
— yee is by no means poor, and is very easily 
read, 


Litra.— Whether ladies should er should not wear their 
bonnets or hats at an hotel table is entirely a matter of 
convenience. If a lady is staying at the hotel, she will, 
as a rule, eat without having on her hat or bonnet ; but 
if she is going out immediately after the meal, or has 
just come in, she may sit down at table without taking 
the trouble of removing her headdress. Of course, 
guests, who come in for a single meal, will almost always 

wear their bonnets at table. 


T. R. R.—Mix in 10 ounces of distilled water 1 ounce 
each of acetate of iron and nitrate of silver, and 2 
ounces of nitrate of, bismuth. Moisten the cut hair 
with this mixture, and, after an hour, touch it with a 
mixture of equal parts of sulphide of potassium and 
distilled water. This is a blonde or flsxen hair-dye 
recommended by first-class auth rities, and its applica- 
tion will not, in all probability, destroy the curliness of 
the hair. If so, however, it wust be restored by arti- 
ficial means, 


A. W. W.—The expressions “‘ a square foot” and “a 
foot square” have sligh'ly different meanings. For in- 
stance, a square foot of land is simply a piece of land 
containing 144 square inche‘, aud may be, say, two feet 
long, by six inches wide; but a piece of land ‘‘a foot 
square” must measure one foot along each side, “A 
square foot” defines only the quantity; “a foot 
*quare” is more definite—it defines the shape as well 
as the quantity, 


L. C.—You confess to being only twenty, yet wish to 
banish from-your mind all memories of the past. Be 
n.t deceived, hoard them. up with jealous care, and 
remember that around the old homessead and village 
church are entwined the holiest remembrances. Can 
you forget the thrilling tones of the organ soundin 
forth its notes of ao or the last note of that gran 
hynan, the ‘‘ Old Hundredsh,” as it died away on enter- 
tag. the sacred edifice? I:du'ge more in hope, and 

hink of the time when you were a country 

girl, with long brown curls waving in the summer 
breeze, and hat carelessly on your arm, wander- 
ing through the green fields gathering the dew-be- 
spangled duisies, 








aq) of correspondents 
terms *‘ An Olid Subscriber,” ‘‘ A Constant Reader,” &c. 
With regard tothe young man mentioned he is evidently 
trifling with you. Treat him toa little judicious coel- 
ness. That will probably bring him to book if he cares 
for you at all. Good writing. 


HER W@RK-DAY SONG. 


wd eaicknowe. pos Lenton pentane wil 
Aw own ea en Ww: 

Yet pet Sotibe ot the blackbird’s so: 
The thrush’s love-lay, or the robin’s 


For from a cottage-door, half bid in green, 
Am that makes my heart rejoico— 

The busy clattes of a se » . 
Mixed with the murmur of a girlish voice. 


And there she toils, all clothed in maiden white, 
My winsome Mary, spirit of the scene, 

Whose gentle beauty is my heart’s delight, 
Whose tender love makes all my life serene, 


And now I catch the burden of her song, 
«Gp, ovanay” dhe aiogn, " dedap nae overland 
‘Ob, come,” s not ov 

My soul is lonely when you are not here.” : 


Of me she sings. No wonder that for me 
The wild birds waste their ditties on the air ; 

For how could they, though poured from every tree, 
With the rich ripplings of that voice compare? 


For me she waits! I slip within the gate; 

A swift bound bears me to her presence fair ; 
And in my arms, as in the clasp of fate, 

Melts the last murmur of her plaintive air. 


‘Thus charm'me still, heart's dearest!” I exclaim; 
** And from thy side I ne'er can tarry long. 
There throbs no music in the world of fame 
With half the beauty of your work-day song.” 


D. N. 


Emmis —Heavy, rich materials suit a tall figure, 
while light, full draperies should only be worn by those 
of slender pri and medium stature, A 
in"ber coplaxion; ‘while. Seome with very it 

her com ; w persons very A 
delicate complexions should always wear the most 
delicate of tints, such as light blue, mauve, and pea- 
green. 


W. F.—The juice of the bark or shell of walnuts 
will dye the skin a blackish-bro 
easily removed. It is 


and one lable to cause great annoyance. 
— changing the colour of the skin burnt cork may 

=a, as it can be very easily removed with apap and 
water. 


H. X.—It is the height of nonsense to imagine she 
can be compelled to marry you. She is a free agent in 
the matter, and having reconsidered her former plans 
can do avehe pleases. We sympathise with you, but at 
the same time would you on having 
escaped from marriage with a most determined flirt, 
who, had she become your wife, would in all probability 
have rendered life miserable, 


H. MH. M.—In put up 
pounds of the pealed tule —— d 
pint of the best white brandy. Make a syrup of the 
sugar, by means of water. Let this come to a boil, put 
the fruit in, and boil for five minutes. Having 
carefully removed the fruit, let the spree, boll fifteen 
minutes longer, or until it thickens well ; the 


syrup over the fruit and seal in jars. If, after the 
fruit is taken from the fire, a Niq 
it, drain this off before adding the clear syrup. 

C. P.--Pompeii was an ancient city of Southern Italy, 
twelve miles south-east of Naples, and at the foot of 
Mount Vesuvius,'by an eruption from which it was over- 
whelmed on August 24, 79. In 1748 sevaral statues and 
other objects of antiquity were exhumed in tinking a 





well, and in 1755 the amphitheatre was uncovered. [t 
is supposed to have had about twelve thousend inhabj. 
tants at the time of its destruction. At the present 
time a large part of Pompeii has been brought to light, 


,aod ia mavy of the coun dsily life, babits, and 


tastes ef the occupants can be traced. A large 1 umber 
of statuettes have been recovered, some of which are 
regarded as very beautiful. It is calculated that the 
whole city will be unearthed ia 1947. Great care is 
taken in uncovering the monuments and other cbjects 
of value and intercst. 
M. B. R.—There is 1 othing practical in the market 
in the way of a vehicle such as you want, to be pro- 
f ~ y, but there are tricycles paweteh 
you can ‘‘ work your ge,” as you express it, with 
your arms, with very little effort, and we should think 
that you would find such exercise agreeable and ust ful, 


he pays the dabte ageciiod he, oumnot get the tone 
@ © debts sp< e cin the farm 
without complying wath the conditions. Bexscaton 
of bis uncle’s will will see to that. Be should arrarge 
the matter in with his dead uncle's wishes, 
as expressed ia the will. By attem' to evade the 
peyments cf the debts referred to, he w li only mike 
trouble and expense for himself, and incur a good deal 
of litigadon. 

G. W. X.—You have no 
yvur son’s marrisge, and the circumstances, we 
eannot advise you to do more than to point out to him 
the wisdom waiting until he is at least twenty-one, 
b-fore assuming the r spensibilites of a a married man. 
If the young people choose to come to London, some 
one would be fouad, without much difficulty, to per- 
form the ceremony. 

G. B. B.—You ought to consider the moral phases of 
the subject, which you seem to have lost sight cf. If 
you were to reflect calmly upen the matter, you could 
not fail to see that you are your lover very un- 
fairly, to say the least. You ought to act in accordance 
with your parents’ wishes and advice, and give him a 
decided answer, one way or the , at once, 


means of preventirg 


F. F. 8.—All you can dois to behave yourself in a 
ladylike wey and Jet things take their course. It 
would be w: 


to secure his company, he would put himseif out of thy 

way to sccure yours. : 

o P. P.—In — times, in Scotland, when a poor 
t popular couple were married, their triends got up 

@ merry-makirg for the occasion which was called a 

pepny-wed ing. It was pretended that each guest 

should give a peony towards defrayiog 

the feast, while in fact contributions were poured !n tu 


H. T.—The peculiar effect juced upon some metals 
by heating to redness and cooling them 
is, as teropering. By this means extreme hard- 
ness is obteined, in steel, which is s0 suscep- 
table to this process that any degree of hardness 
or brittlences can be otained. If, instance, a piece 
of steel 1s made red hot and then plunged into cold 
water, it becxomes hard and brittle when cold, and is 
actually, though slightly, increased in bulk. Reheat 
the metal and allow it to cool slowly, and it again 
becomes soft and malleable as before. If it is again 
reheated, but not t» redness, and suddenly cooled, it {s 


has bees polished, a beautiful shade of colour is pro- 
duced by the heat, mg = accord to = 
temperature employ: r ordinary operations the 
metal is cooled er truuihe it in cold water; but oil, 
mercury, and saline solution are used for special pur- 
poses. A series of experiments conducted by emiyent 
authorities has proved that the following colours are 
produced at the temperature given : Very pale yellow- 
ish, by 430 degrees Fahrenheit; pale straw, 450 
degrees; ycllow, 470 ; brown, 490 degrees ; 
mottled brown, 510 degrees; purple, 530 degrees; 
bright blue, 550 degrees ; blue, 560 degrees; dark blue, 
600 degrees. 
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